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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This is the fifth consecutive January issue of the Peabody Journal 
of Education we have used for the symposium, named by the caption. 

In it beginners have looked “forward” to their future and they have 
“written down” as best they could what they saw. These papers are 
more significant than mere written exercises. They have the sub- 
stance that one derives from serious reflection, and they have the 
focus of reality. They may lack the verification that experience 
brings, but they have vitality, and they have purpose. 

The last article is from a young lady who contributed to the sym- 
posium last January. She can now “look back at teaching.” 


I LOOK FORWARD TO TEACHING 


As I look forward to teaching, I am aware of two sources of 
enthusiasm. First I look forward to the opportunity of service that 
teaching will provide, and second I look forward from a personal 
viewpoint and see a long sought for goal within my grasp. 

All the years of my life up to now have been spent on the receiving 
end of the line. With teaching comes my first sure step toward 
the giving or service end of the line. As a teacher I shall have 
ample opportunity to give to some child what I have taken for 
so long from my teachers. With every child that comes under my 
care I shall have a part in the molding of character today and de- 
mocracy tomorrow. I shall have some influence over each child, and 
my challenge will be that that influence, however small or great, 
may be worthy of the giving. 

Teaching presents a definite challenge, but I am able to accept 
that challenge with assurance. I have spent twenty years preparing 
for this event; now it is almost here. I am eager and ready to begin. 
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But I am not alone as I take the first step toward service to the 
oncoming generations. Beside me are those who have sacrificed much 
that I might be well trained. Beside me also: are those two or 
three teachers who have definitely inspired me to keep climbing 
and never give up. And beside me too are the many who have 
been kind enough to smile at the right time and say a kind word. 
All these are with me as I move forward. They have put their 
years of experience into my training, and it is with a deep sense 
of gratitude that I acknowledge my eagerness to teach. 

In brief then, teaching offers a realization to a life long ambition; 
teaching affords ample opportunity for service; and teaching proves 
to those teachers who have struggled along with me that their 
work grew roots. 

Ora LEE Woops, 
Southeastern State College 
Durant, Oklahoma 


As a member of a generation born into one war, reared through 
the worst depression in history, and too quickly matured by a 
second great world conflict, I dream of a future of happiness and 
relative tranquility in which hatreds will be directed against world- 
wide evils instead of toward the destruction of our fellow man. 

For centuries now, political units have sought to govern people 
into harmonious living. They have failed. Militaristic states have 
tried to force a set pattern of living on the world. They have failed. 
The organized church has tried to pacify people into complacency. 
It has not succeeded. Let education be developed to meet the demand 
of a world for people who need to be taught to live together amicably. 

Only the high idealism and ambition of young teachers would 
wrestle with such a universal concept, because youth “can take it”— 
can withstand the condemning cries of “Communist,” “Radical,” or 
“Dreamer of the Impossible.” Youth can afford a scale of values 
which is not mercantilistic. Youth cries out for progress, yet does 
not discount the wisdom of more mature minds. 

I would direct education to harness the wise thinking of past ages 
and pilot the world through mind-sets and egocentrisms to more 
generous thinking and a more satisfying existence. “Education must 
appoint itself as a leader. We teachers must make the layman 
acutely aware of the educational situation as it is and as it should be. 

My arbitrarily established program involves three purposes: 

1. I want to teach children to enjoy their childhood. I want to give 
them a chance to laugh with a humor of their own design. I want 
to hear them sing the songs of all nations with all the exultancy 
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of childhood. I want to see them run and run so that all their wild 
energies may be released in the development of their young bodies. 
I want to let them dance and tumble. I want to guide them to an 
understanding of their immediate environments. 
2. I would evaluate subject matter with a utility scale. The semester 
hours of work would be in direct proportion to the utility value to 
the largest number of children. The importance of health to the 
individual justifies an emphasis on health education. Since relative 
distances have been shortened by the airplane, a traveler’s knowledge 
of geography will be of utilitarian value to our future pilots. 
3. I want to aid the children in carefully preparing for their future. 
As the levees direct the great flood waters, so a teacher should guide 
the bountiful enthusiasms of her children into the desired channels. 
I would help each child seek out his individual goal and show him 
how to procure the knowledge necessary for the pursuit of his chosen 
course. 

We young teachers must open the throttle and let our educational 
program accelerate to overtake the new airplane concept, the inter- 
national viewpoint and world-wide ideals. 


Mary SNAIDMAN, 
State Teachers College 
Glassboro, New Jersey 


(In explanation of our joint authorship, we would like to say that it has always 
been our practice to share-ideas. Throughout college our work outside of 
assigned studies has usually been a collaboration. Therefore, we have dealt 
with this topic as “We” instead of “I,” feeling that it was a more typical 
expression of our beliefs.) 


We look forward to teaching because we have seen some of the 
varied teaching situations, and, because we have known children 
of many ages and types. Youth is always seeking adventure; we 
are not exceptions, but we believe that the teaching profession is 
one of the most fascinating kinds of adventure. One of the basic 
features of adventure is, no doubt, the unexpected—it is also one 
of the basic features of teaching. Children have few inhibitions 
and their feelings are not hidden; therefore we cannot expect them 
to react in any stereotyped manner, but to seek expression in their 
own natural ways. 

To us a teacher’s life is an adventure in human relationships, also, 
in the association in the community life. To teach successfully we 
feel that we will need to become part of this life, sharing the 


interests of our neighbors and friends, whether they be farmers, 
laborers or businessmen. 
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Then, too, adventure stimulates growth. When we teach we must 
have for a part of our goal the development of our own personalities. 
It is almost impossible to spend one’s life in contact with people 
without developing characteristics of devotion, unselfishness, and 
tolerance. We realize our own need for these qualities. 

If adventure is considered a natural desire of youth, we must 
mention another such desire—the desire to serve. We are idealists: 
Our heads are in the clouds of adventure, but our feet are firmly 
grounded in the standards of service. Our service is to our country, 
to our students, to our communities, and to ourselves, as guides 
into the future. 

When we look forward to teaching we see ourselves as these 
guides. We see ourselves as growing individuals, with an active 
part in motivating growth in the lives around us. We are young 
and idealistic; we are seeking adventure; we are ready to give 
service to the best of our ability, and we are looking forward to 
teaching as a fulfillment of these desires. 

NANCY FIRESTONE 

LAVILLA GOSSON 

Class of 1943, Southern Oregon 
College of Education, 

Ashland, Oregon 


In a few months, the nebulous desires and preparations will have 
crystallized, and I will be teaching. Whether I shall be able to bear 
the trials of teaching, I do not know, although, since I come from a 
teaching family, these have long been commonplaces of my exis- 
tence. Whether I shall ever be of service to any of my future pupils, 
I do not know. The opportunities for service in teaching are great, 
but so, likewise, are the limitations. Whether I shall be a good 
teacher, I do not know, and shall not know for a long time. That 
is something that is not decided in an hour, in a year. 

If I cannot be unconscious of the trials attendant upon teaching, 
I shall try to bear them with tranquility. If I cannot be of service 
to my pupils, I shall at least try not to do them. a disservice. If I 
cannot be a good teacher, I shall endeavor to get out of the pro- 
fession before I have done too much harm. 

Why, then, do I continue to look forward to teaching? I want 
to teach; I have an enthusiasm for teaching; I believe that I have 
some of the qualities necessary to a teacher. But there is a very 
personal consideration back of my desire to teach. There is some- 
thing more than a simple liking of the work. 

I have known many good and several inspiring teachers. Of them 
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I have observed that it is true that teaching has had a deep inward 
effect. I think of one who has inherited a multitude of prejudices 
and who has smothered them in his teaching. I think of another 
who was born with a blazing, quick temper and who has cooled 
it in the classroom. There is indeed a discipline. Even from my 
scanty experience I have found that I cannot stand before a class 
and have a selfish thought. My mind is engaged constantly in the 
attempt to see as they do, to think as they think, to feel as they feel. 
That sympathy of the act of teaching leaves me no room to think 
of myself. 

There is another discipline. The teacher is not free, for he serves 
truth, if he is a teacher at all. And if he is the right kind of person, 
he will be glad of it; he will welcome this kind of servitude, with the 
hope that eventually it will come not to be a servitude. 

This impels me toward teaching. I want the discipline inherent 
in the act of teaching. I want the selflessness that accompanies it. 

MARGUERITE LITTLE 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


Today, as I prepare myself for military service, I look forward to 
a time when I shall return to a post-war world and its many problems. 
I have chosen teaching as my profession. To me teaching is a pro- 
fession which demands of the individual keen interest in his work. 
The teacher deals with human beings and their personalities, the 
most interesting, vital, ever-changing substance in the world. Teach- 
ing has always presented a challenge. To have converted one small 
would-be trouble maker is to have felt the thrill of genuine ac- 
complishment. Of a more practical nature, teaching offers the ad- 
vantage of most professional positions, fair economic security and 
opportunity for continued study and research. 

This is teaching as it now is. But more than this, I look forward 
to teaching after the war is over, as I think that it must and will 
be then. Gone will be the criticism that teachers can teach only 
what they are allowed to teach—that teachers are not free to voice 
opinions on matters of current public concern. Surely out of the 
turmoil and struggle which characterize this interim period must come 
an intellectual freedom for the classroom teacher which has until 
now existed in but too few schools. I feel that it is possible for 
teachers, by education and opportunity to play a tremendous role 
in the rehabilitation, moral, social, and economic, which must follow 
this war. Surely the teaching profession will be allowed a position 
of social, economic and political importance never before granted it. 
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Looking at the world, one wonders in what way he may be of 
greatest service in bringing about an alleviation of the world’s ills. 
Be a teacher? Surely. But in such a way that education and the 
teacher may become symbols of critical and forceful thinking. In 
such a way that the teacher may become an active force in aiding 
young people to do that which most vitally concerns them—the job 
of applying to actuality and reality those intangibles, values and 
standards, if you will, which are the first step toward successful 
civilized living. 

WILLIAM HatTcH 
Western Washington College of Education 


Forward march future teachers of America! Out of the various 
colleges into the numerous elementary and junior high schools they 
will file. 

In a few months I shall be one of them. For me it will be an 
important stepping stone; it will mark the beginning of a close 
association with children. My chief objective is that I make it a 
serviceable relationship, that I foster growth and that I grow with 
them. 

It will be with pride and yet seriousness that I undertake my 
responsibilities. 

To me teaching is like sharing a legacy. I know that there will 
be entrusted to me each year thirty or thirty-five children for a great 
part of the day. During that time I shall be guide, leader, and 
even creator through which the children will grow. What is im- 
portant in all this is that I utilize my opportunities wisely. For in 
the end it is the results that really count. 

Teaching offers a field for expansion. I shall have more than an 
ample opportunity for learning. Children will exert an influence 
on me. I shall be learning from my experiences with them and 
in turn utilizing these give and take situations. 

Teaching offers and inculcates a feeling of ownership. I will have 
my own room, my own group, and my own work to manage without 
constant supervision. On me will rest the sole responsibility for 
good planning and a working application of my ideals. More se- 
curity and confidence will develop because I shall be a part of what 
has gone before and what is to come. 

The profession of teaching offers variety. This is a reason why 
it strongly appeals to me. Teaching can’t be dull because there 
are too many factors entering into it. Yet it is like a game, so often 
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unexpectant and surprising. The game is “How shall I cope with 
these surprises good or bad?” 

Teaching isn’t like pounding away on a typewriter or working an 
adding machine all day long. It is more than that. In this position 
I shall be dealing with human beings, and what can be more variable 
and interesting than a group of children? 

Then too, I look forward to teaching because it touches upon so 
many vocational fields. I feel that there is a combination of actress, 
artist, musician and even to some extent, scientist in a teacher. I 
shall be sharing the joy of an actress when a play is put on, of an 
artist when a frieze or mural is made, of a musician when the piano 
is used. , 

I do not mean that I shall be an expert in all of these fields, but 
I shall know enough about them to have a degree of security. 

I look forward to teaching for the noble reason that I shall play a 
part in building up mentally, physically, socially, and morally the 
future generation. What is still more uplifting, and perhaps senti- 
mental, is the hope that through some book I have read to them, some 
idea I have initiated, or some quotation I have used, a child’s later 
life will have changed for the better. 

Too, if I can so imbed the ideas of what we as a people, present 
and future, stand for; if courage, confidence and foresight are in- 
itiated, then I can with appropriateness and certainty call out, “For- 
ward March!” 

Mary Burraccio, 
State Teachers College, 
Danbury, Connecticut 


I LOOK BACK AT TEACHING 


Not over half an hour ago school books were slammed shut, a 
final whoop of glee was issued by glad-to-be-out-of-school students, 
every chair was pushed up to the table, the school buses started their 
motors, John, the janitor, plodded down the stairs, pail in one hand 
and broom in the other, and here in the classroom sat the teacher, at 
ease, smiling, already thinking about the past year of school days, 
even as others rejoice that it is over at last. 

And in her mind she wonders “What have I accomplished in my 
first year of teaching?” 

Nine months ago when she started teaching she was a young girl, 
fresh from college, with campus stardust in her eyes, looking for- 


ward to new worlds to conquer and then unknown students to start 
down the right path. 
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In her first few weeks she learned her first lesson, that she was 
engaged not to teach subject matter alone, but to tackle the much 
greater problem of teaching boys and girls. And this she set out 
to do. 

Could there possibly be, on this last day of the school year, a 
shadow of doubt in this young teacher’s mind—a doubt that she 
has accomplished all she set out to do—a doubt that perhaps she 
has left some vital part of her work undone? 

Let’s see, she muses, had it been a good policy to cut out that 
last unit on American literature because the boys and girls wanted 
to talk about the present war situation? Should she have taken 
that night off from play practice to conduct an informal discussion 
among members of the cast concerning their rights and privileges in 
school and the courtesies demanded of them? 

Had there been any kind of selfish motive in taking the speech 
class on a picnic at the end of the year so all might get better ac- 
quainted and dispel any stiffness that might exist among the group 
after a year’s rigorous work? Should she have laughed and sympa- 
thized that time Art had tried to balance himself on the legs of his 
chair and had fallen, or should she have reprimanded him? Maybe 
she should have been more serious the time she was called upon 
to give a pep talk before a game, or had she been right in using 
the technique of putting herself on the same basis as her audience? 

These were some of the things that went through my head last 
June as I sat alone in my classroom. 

I wish there were some way I could express to the students them- 
selves how I feel about this subject of high school education. It is 
important to know one’s objectives in teaching students, who at 
the time of their “incarceration,” think they are merely marking time 
until they can get out into the world and into an actual living 
situation. 

It’s not just a matter of getting in homework or handing in an 
English notebook, or preparing a speech for class. It’s much more 
than that. 

Students under the guidance of good teachers, whether they are 
new at their work or veterans in the field, learn what it means to 
be punctual, to be neat in their prepared work, to be well-groomed, to 
be courteous, to be respectful, to put on a good performance no 
matter what is in their heart, and to believe in the future enough 
to stick to their task and finish it in the shortest time possible and 
in the bést manner possible. 

Beginning teachers accomplish so very much more than they 
expected to do—much of it in fields they never dreamed existed— 
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and find themselves doing so very little of what they had planned. 

They meet parents, and in discussing Johnny’s shortcomings with 
them, learn to be proud of their profession. They associate with 
principals and superintendents and administrators, and consequently 
arrange their own thoughts on a higher level than a collegiate back- 
ground or “degree” conscious plane. They learn to face an audience 
without shirking or regretting their position. They learn how to 
take their victories with grace and their defeats with head high 
and heart eager to get into the next battle. 

All these are just a few of the things that come into the mind 
of a school teacher as she closes her books, shuts the windows, bids 
the janitor good-bye, goes down the stairs and out into the warm 
sunshine—to wait for next September to roll around so she can start 
all over again to accomplish the many things she has left undone 
this year. 

GLADYCE ELLIS 
Reed City, Michigan 


A TEACHER’S NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 


Searce a score of centuries ago a Carpenter taught that through 
mutual good-will all men might become free. Now there is mortal 
conflict testing whether that ideal shall prevail, or even be allowed 
to persist in the world. 

As a teacher I recognize that this is a war between ideas, and that 
ideas are the primary concern of education. Therefore I rededicate 
myself to teaching the ideal of faith in the good-will of man for his 
fellow man, believing that it is only through teaching that this 
ideal will continue to gain even wider acceptance. This growth 
will not be easy in the future, as it has not been easy in the past. 
Throughout the years it has been only partially understood, and tried 
in hesitant and fumbling fashion. Even so it has grown in strength 
until it challenges those who believe in human relationships based 
on deceit, fear, self-seeking and physical force. 

I will join myself rather to those who trust in mutual respect, 
good-will and knowledge, and who believe each individual should 
enjoy freedom of thought and action for the common good. So far 
as in me lies I shall impart such understanding, such ability, such 
consecrated purpose as will help most potently the further spread 
and dominance of good-will ‘on earth. 


NORMAN FROST. 
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ARISTOTLE AND EDUCATION 


FELIX C. ROBB 
Birmingham Southern College 


“For hym was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reed, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robes riche, or fithele, or gay sautrie.” 


—Chaucer 


The two great periods of Greek educational thought were the 
Hellenic and the Hellenistic. Between them lived Aristotle, adjudged 
by common consent the best educated man who ever lived. He was 
a philosopher, psychologist, logician, moralist, political thinker, bio- 
logist, and literary critic—a man whose remarkable breadth and 
depth of learning have inspired admiration and praise in every age. 
To Eusebius he was “nature’s private secretary, dipping his pen in 
intellect;” to Dante, the “master of those that know.” To Alexander 
Bain he was a “devotee to facts and a master of the highest ab- 
stractions;” to Hegel, “a man beside whom no age has an equal.”! 

Perhaps more than any other person, Aristotle has determined the 
fundamental concepts of western thought. By analyzing, defining, 
and classifying the various branches of knowledge he laid the 
foundations for modern science and philosophy. His writings, par- 
ticularly the Organon, found their way into university curricula 
and remained there to dominate the thinking of the Middle Ages. 
Even so late as the seventeenth century, John Locke was heard to 
say with a note of exasperation about the Oxford curriculum, “The 
Aristotle of the Schoolmen still determines the studies of the place.” 

It has been suggested that the succession Socrates-Plato-Aristotle 
has a real unity, and that in Aristotle’s works is to be found the 
fulfillment of the Socratic impulse.? Certainly it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to consider Aristotle without lingering upon his relation 
to his predecessors. He was very much a Platonist. In fact, Plato 
would have him every inch a Platonist. For, once after Aristotle had 
intimated that all wisdom would not die with Plato, the old master 
is said to have referred to his brilliant pupil as “a foal that kicks his 
mother after draining her dry.”* 


‘Thomas Davidson, Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals, pp. 153, 154. 


*J. L. Stocks, Aristotelianism, p. 13. 
‘Benn, The Greek Philosophers, London, 1882, Vol. I, p. 283. 
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Nevertheless, details of the influence of Plato and others upon 
Aristotle’s work are without the scope of this paper, the purpose 
of which is to state the essential facts of his life, to search out his 
beliefs which bear most directly upon education. 


I. Lire or ARISTOTLE 


Aristotle was born in the year 384 B.C. Socrates had been dead 
fifteen years, Plato was 43, and the Academy had already been in 
existence for a year or two. His birthplace was the Ionian colony 
of Stagira, in Thrace, about two hundred miles to the north of Athens. 
His mother was descended from the early settlers of the place and 
his father, Nichomachus, was a court physician in the service of 
Amyntas II, King of Macedon and grandfather of Alexander the 
Great. 

Just how considerable or how direct, was the influence of Nicho- 
machus upon his son is a matter for conjecture. It was possibly 
through the encouragement of his father that Aristotle developed 
an interest in physical phenomena and thus prepared himself to 
become the “founder of science.” As one writer expresses it, Aristotle 
was “brought up in the odor of medicine.”* Still, he refused to 
follow the ancestral profession and, after the death of his parents, 
journeyed south to Athens to study under the famed Plato. Tra- 
dition has it that in Athens the eighteen-year-old lad, inquiring the 
way to the Academy, was labeled a “barbarian” by a street idler 
and was given roguish directions in some such manner as this: 

“Tf thou wouldst find the Academy, walk northwest through the 
Dipylon gate, follow the Cephissus River a mile or so to the suburb 
of the Ceramicus. There thou canst see a garden with a high wall. 
If thou hearest students making great talk beneath the trees, apply 
thy uncouth ear, and if thou canst not understand a word of it, thou 
wilt know thou hast reached the place thou seekest.’® 

For nearly twenty years Aristotle remained at the Academy in 
pursuit of truth and goodness, listening to the aging Plato, and 
acquiring that vast encyclopedic knowledge which later he was 
to set forth in lectures and scientific treatises. He delved into every 
phase of learning, nothing being so obscure or detailed as to forbid 
his observation of it. Being fairly well off financially, he began the 
collection of manuscripts for his own library, the second such col- 
lection in existence at that time. About the methods and subjects 
of study at the Academy we know little. We do know that Aristotle 





‘Durant, The Story of Philosophy, p. 58. 
*Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, Vol. 1, p. 283. 
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taught in the school, perhaps rhetoric; that he was tutored by a 
Plato occupied with the problems of “ideas” and their divisibility; 
that he received there the germ of his logic and metaphysics; that 
he assisted Plato in his work and, in time, rose to challenge the 
teachings of his master, even rejecting the most fundamental of 
them, the doctrine of self-existent ideas. Plato recognized the great- 
ness of his amazing pupil from the north and spoke of him as the 
“Nous” of the Academy—the personification of intelligence. 

When Plato died he was succeeded as head of the Academy by a 
nephew, Speusippus. Seemingly, Aristotle did not take offense at 
this sacrifice of merit to the “partiality of blood,” and having written 
verses in praise of his deceased master, he determined to leave Athens. 

Aristotle had now reached the end of the first of three periods into 
which. his life may be divided; (1) His stay at the Academy, (2) That 
period best described by the German word “Wanderjahre,” and (3) 
The period of his work as head of the Peripatetic school in the 
Lyceum at Athens. 

With Xenocrates, another of Plato’s pupils, Aristotle journeyed 
to Atarneus, the home of his former guardian. Upon arrival, he 
learned that an old friend and fellow student, Hermeias, had become 
tyrant of that region. Aristotle remained there for three years, 
married Hermeias’ adopted daughter, and moved to the island of 
Lesbos, where she died, leaving him an infant daughter. Soon there- 
after he was called to the court of Philip of Macedon to take charge 
of the education of young Alexander, then thirteen years old. 

In training such a youth as Alexander, Aristotle could only hope 
to give a new direction to passions and powers which it was too 
late to moderate or control. His treatise on politics has set forth the 
plan of education best adapted to persons of the highest rank in 
society; and in performing the task assigned to him by Philip, this 
plan was to be modified by adjusting it to the peculiar circumstances 
and the extraordinary character of a pupil destined to be the military 
master of the world. Very little is known about this period of 
Aristotle’s life, a thing to be regretted, for knowledge of that period 
would cast considerable light on his educational practices and beliefs. 

The death of Philip and the accession of Alexander to the throne 
terminated Aristotle’s stay in Macedon. “As the pupil set out to 
conquer the inhabited world, the master settled in Athens to establish 
his dominion over the whole field of knowledge. It was one of those 
rare moments in history when the barriers seem to fall, till the 
only limit is that set by shortness of life or weakness of will.’® 


*Stocks, op. cit., p. 33. 
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Finding Xenocrates in charge of the Academy, Aristotle opened a 
school in a suburban gymnasium, known as the Lyceum, where, in 
spite of a growing hostility to his political affiliations, students in 
large numbers came to partake of his great knowledge. His energies 
now were divided between intensive writing and teaching, and he 
found time for physical exercise only while engaged in the latter. 
This practice of strolling about the “peripaton,” or walk, of the temple 
of Lycian Apollo while he taught gave to Aristotle and his followers 
the name “Peripatetics.” 


It was during his second residence in Athens, in the twelve years 
from 335 to 323 B.C., that Aristotle composed most of the great 
works in which he sought to sum up the results of a life of study and 
thought. These years we may consider as the third of the three major 
periods into which his life has been divided. He had been in no 
haste to put himself on record, and it was not until he had reached 
a consistent view of the world that he ventured to treat, in a definitive 
way, any aspect of it. Thus it was that each of his treatises formed a 
part of one great whole of thought. Unfortunately his plan was not 
completed, and of the works which he did write only a portion has 
come down to us. 


Aristotle’s writings ran into the hundreds. The exoteric works 
which he intended for circulation have been lost, while only the 
esoteric and less readable discourses in philosophy and science remain. 
His works in logic—the “Categories,” “Topics,” “Prior” and “Posterior 
Analytics,” and “Sophistical Refutation” were collected and edited 
by later Peripatetics under the general title of Aristotle’s Organon. 
It was this work, translated by Boethius, which became the mold of 
mediaeval thought and the bulwark of Scholasticism. 


During the years that Aristotle was engaged in his prodigious 
work at Athens, his position was becoming more and more insecure. 
Following the death of Alexander, a long suppressed hostility of the 
anti-Macedon party burst forth against Aristotle with irresistible 
violence. Their charge against him was impiety, more specifically, the 
deification of a mortal. Aristotle found it expedient to withdraw 
from Athens to his country home at Chalcis, saying that he would 
not give Athens a chance to sin a second time against philosophy. 
While awaiting another turn of affairs he was taken ill and in the 
year 322 he died of a disease from which he had long suffered. 


For all his great learning Aristotle was a very human person. We 
miss in him the vision and poetic charm of Plato, for common reason 
was his sole authority. Yet we may be sure that he loved life as 
he did learning, that he felt a genuine affection for his relatives 
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and friends, and that his intimates were impressed by the nobility, 
the kindness, and justice of his nature. 


II. ARISTOTLE’S EDUCATIONAL BELIEFS 


In 1918 the N.E.A. Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education produced a document which was intended to set a new 
goal for high schools in America. In this report the Commission 
held that education “should develop in each individual the knowledge, 
interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby he will find his place 
and use that place to shape both himself and society toward ever 
nobler ideals.”* That statement would hardly be more Aristotelian if 
Aristotle had written it himself. Furthermore, Aristotle anticipated 
by some two thousand years all but one of the seven great principles 
set forth in the report. That exception was vocational education. 

With a rather naive conception of life in his ideal community, 
Aristotle failed to envision the complexities of an industrialized 
world when he warned against vocational training and any semblance 
of “professionalism” in the schools. In his scheme of things the 
drudgery of manual labor and craftsmanship was to devolve upon 
slaves, mechanics, farmers, and the like—persons denied the rights 
of citizenship. For the education of these members of the state who 
are not citizens there is no provision. They learn their practical 
duties by performing them. 

The matter of training for citizenship is essential to an understand- 
ing of Aristotle’s philosophy of education. He believed in an aris- 
tocracy of intellect and, with typical Greek disdain for manual labor, 
wrote: “He who can foresee with his mind is by nature intended to 
be lord and master; and he who can work only with his body is by 
nature a slave.’’® 

At one time Aristotle made a study of the constitutional histories 
of over two hundred and fifty different states. As a result of this 
investigation he concluded that the state is the highest social insti- 
tution, one which secures the highest good or happiness of man. To 
the state is owed the allegiance and support of all its citizens and 
its subordinate institutions. The highest art of man—Aristotle calls 
it Politics—is to direct society so as to produce the greatest good for 
mankind. And because the success of a state depends upon the de- 
velopment of a happy, virtuous, and intelligent citizenry, the purpose 
of the state, therefore, is to educate its citizens. Education must 
be a matter of public concern, and not something left to the caprice 
of parents. 


"Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, p. 633, 
“Aristotle, Politics, Bock 1, ch. 2, sec. 1252b. 
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An Aristotelian education shall necessarily have reference to some 
community. In this community it shall be the function of education 
to fit the young for intelligent participation in civic activities. Only 
in this manner can the institutions of the state be safeguarded and 
the plurality which is the state be made into a unity. Above all, the 
citizen shall be taught obedience to existing law, else the state is 
impossible. 

Happiness is a matter of chief concern in Aristotle’s conception of 
the good life. Every community shall have as its ultimate goal the 
attainment of happiness; and that city is best governed which pro- 
vides the greatest opportunity for its attainment. Happiness, by 
Aristotle’s definition, is essentially the realization and the exercise 
of virtue. This virtue, or goodness, is of two kinds: goodness of 
intellect and goodness of character. Intellectual integrity is in- 
creased mainly by instruction, whereas fineness of character is 
produced in us not by nature, but by habits formed through our 
relation to a proper environment. It is a task of the school to provide 
that desirable environment. 

Because we often like best whatever comes first Aristotle would 
keep very young children “strangers” to all that is bad, until such 
a time as their training shall: have developed in them powers of 
discrimination. Thereafter, it is not by suppressing feelings or by 
removing all opportunities for wrong action that he would make 
people good, but rather by letting them have the feelings and com- 
mit the acts, directing them so that these feelings and actions shall 
constitute a training in right judgment. 

Recall that one of the seven Cardinal Principles or objectives of 
the twentieth-century school is “ethical character.” Character train- 
ing in Aristotle’s scheme of education takes precedence over all other 
immediate objectives of the school. One can hardly avoid noting 
the rigorous nature of the schooling he recommends. This aspect 
is brought forcibly to mind by the following lines from the Ethics. 
Commenting expansively, John Burnet says of them, “This is the best 
account of the training of character that has ever been given and 
should be engraved in the heart of every educator.’ 

Strength is produced by taking a great deal of nourishment and under- 
going a great deal of exertion, and it is just the strong man that can do 
these things best. So it is in the case of goodness. It is by abstaining from 
pleasures that we become temperate and it is when we have become tem- 
perate that we are best able to abstain from them. So again with courage; 
it is by habituating ourselves to despise objects of fear and by facing 


them that we become courageous, and it is when we have become courageous 
that we shall best be able to face them. 


“John Burnet, Aristotle on Education, p. 48. 
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We must take the pleasures and pains that supervene upon our actions 
as symptoms of our condition. The man who abstains from bodily pleasures 
and actually enjoys doing so is temperate, while the man who does so but 
dislikes it is intemperate. The man who faces danger and enjoys doing so, 
or at any rate is not pained by it, is brave; but the man who faces it with 
pain is a coward. For goodness of character has to do with pleasures and 
pains. It is pleasure that makes us do what is bad, and pain that makes 
us abstain from what is right. That is why we require to be trained from 
our earliest youth, as Plato has it, to feel pleasure and pain at the right 
things. True education is just that.1° 
Aristotle maintained to a fault that this is a two-valued world. 

It is a world of night and day, of good and evil, of business and 
pleasure, war and peace. By enormously extending this list of bal- 
anced, or opposing, values it becomes the considerable task of educa- 
tion to train persons for the better alternatives. 

We might logically expect that such a learned man as Aristotle 
would be oblivious of the social forces which shape a growing child 
and would exalt scholarship at the expense of social development. 
However, such was not the case. A part of the little that is known 
about Aristotle’s training of Alexander reveals that in Aristotle’s 
school at Mieza, Alexander was by no means the only pupil. Such 
an arrangement would have been inconsistent with one of the funda- 
mental principles of Aristotle’s pedagogical system. For he held 
that education, particularly moral education, was largely to be at- 
tained through personal associations. 

The sharp and irritating corners of a child’s personality would be 
dubbed off by rubbing elbows with other children. In such manner 
could the child experience learning of great social value. Aristotle 
knew that another rugged little individualist could teach head-strong 
Alexander many things with greater Success than he. 

In his own teaching, at the Lyceum and elsewhere, Aristotle ap- 
proached the ideal of informal education. As Plato and Socrates, 
he epitomized that “comaraderie” of pupil and teacher which lends 
itself best to the fellowship of keen minds and the contemplation of 
high-order abstractions. It is a relationship difficult to achieve in 
the grade schools where mental and social differences are greatest, 
yet it is basic to the successful guidance of a pupil. 

To one whose study of ancient philosophers has been limited the 
“modernity” of Aristotle comes as a mild surprise. For instance, the 
“modern” and challenging problem of how school children may be 
guided to a worthy use of spare time has its ancient counterpart in 
Aristotle’s “gospel of leisure.” More than two millenniums ago he 
was asserting that the highest education is intended to fit us for the 


' Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, Book 2, ch. 2, sec. 1104b. 
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right and noble use of leisure. It is Aristotle’s contention that, since 
we cannot always work, if our education has not fitted us to use 
our spare time rightly, we are sure to take to the life of mere amuse- 
ment. 

Physical education was always a matter of primary concern to the 
ancient Greeks. In regard to health Aristotle is very specific. Care 
of the body ought to precede that of the mind. Physical well-being is 
essential to mental health and a balance must be maintained between 
bodily exercise and training of the mind. In no case should children 
be brutalized by subjection to violent effort. Youngsters ought not 
at the same time to labor with their minds and bodies, for “the labor 
of the body impedes the mind, and the labor of the mind the body.”!” 

Turning now to the more scholarly phase of education, we find 
that Aristotle was the first to formulate the logic of induction™ and 
is said to have used the inductive process more than any man in 
prior or subsequent ages.’ For this persistent and immense labor 
he is justly called the Father of Logic. The underlying thought in 
his theory of induction is this: Truth reveals itself subjectively in 
the historic consciousness of the race and objectively in the facts of 
nature. Therefore, his method of learning is to seek new light from 
what is already known and observed, proceeding to the unknown by 
means of induction and syllogism.'® 

Aristotle had a deep concern for the objective present, as evidenced 
by his great intellectual curiosity, his careful observations, and his 
classification of accumulated facts. Emphasis was placed upon the 
concrete embodiment of ideas as against the conceptionalism and the 
universals of Plato. His work represented a turning away from vague 
generalities to the precision of a scientific method. Despite this 
scientific tendency, experimentation had little place in Aristotle’s 
technique, probably because satisfactory experimental mechanisms 
were at that time unknown.'® 

Aristotle’s interests ran toward biology and natural science, toward 
the physical phenomena of life, rather than to mathematical concepts 
and sheer ideation. With the aid of Alexander the Great, he was able 
to establish a fine zoological garden filled with specimens from all 
the regions traversed by the armies of his former pupil. Through 


Aristotle, Politics. Bock 8, ch. 5, sec. 1339a. 

183J, M. Warbeke. The Searching Mind of Greece, p. 277. 

“Because the little that Aristotle wrote concerning the art of inductive 
reasoning was lost, followers and interpretors of the master of induction 
ironically fastened upon the human race the type of intellectual life that was 
deductive in character. 

**Aristotle’s famous syllogism: “All men are mortal. 
Therefore, Socrates is mortal.” 

““Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy, pp. 64-65. 


Socrates is a man. 
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his observation of these and other phenomena he was intrigued by 
the continuity of nature and all but hit upon the evolutionary process 
as the way of life." 

Considerable attention has been directed to Aristotle’s philosophy 
of the “golden mean.” Applied to education this philosophy would 
provide a flexible school, adaptable to conditions existing under quite 
different constitutions. It would be a school proceeding sanely toward 
its objectives, a school where theory is not given precedence over 
practice, and where no single phase of child development receives 
emphasis to the detriment of others. By this same concept all per- 
ception is viewed as the power to apprehend deflections from a mean. 
Virtue becomes an exercise of such traits as are destroyed by excess 
or deficiency and preserved by the mean. Since the mean will lie 
where a prudent man would put it, emphasis is thrown upon educa- 
tion, practice, and progress. 

Aristotle conceived of life as a process of active development, not 
simply a condition of being; and in outlining a system of education 
he followed an order of human development which seemed natural. 
In the concluding sentence of Politics he sums up his philosophy in 
these words: “Thus is clear that education should be based upon three 
principles—the mean, the possible, the becoming, these three.’ 


III. ARISTOTLE’s SCHEME OF PuBLIC EDUCATION 


The educative process, administered by a select group of citizens, 
known as the “guardians of education,” may be divided into three 
periods: education during the first seven years, the years from seven 
to twenty-one, and life after twenty-one.’ 


1. The first seven years. 


Marriage is a matter of basic concern to education. The state must 
assume responsibility for the education of children even before their 
birth, by forbidding marriage to any who might be physically or 
mentally unfit. The state limits the number of children and sees 
to the destruction or exposure of defectives and those born in excess 
of the quota. Neither athletes nor weaklings are by physical make- 
up suited for parenthood. Aristotle reveals that the best age for 
matrimony is thirty-seven for a man and eighteen for a woman.”° 
Youthful marriages are undesirable, for the children are often small, 
ill-developed, and “tend to be female.” Furthermore, the children in 


“Edwin Wallace, Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle, p. 83. 

Aristotle, Politics, Book 8, sec. 1342b. 

Practically all that Aristotle wrote about formal education is contained 
in Books Seven and Eight of Politics, a fragmentary work. 

**Aristotle was thirty-seven at the time of his first marriage. 
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such instances consider themselves contemporaries of their parents 
and are contemptuous. 

Although children must remain at home until they are seven years 
old, slight stress is laid upon the family as an institution or an edu- 
cative influence. Aristotle seems more aware of the dangers of family 
life. However, he does not recommend such a unification of state 
as would abolish the family altogether. He merely feels that in- 
sistence upon the complete brotherhood of man, and especially the 
communism of wives, would yield a diluted affection, as he felt that 
communism of property would result in a shirking of civic re- 
sponsibility. 

Much care should be exercised in providing proper nourishment 
for young children. In the early years they should become inured 
to cold, exposure, and other forces which increase hardihood, if 
survived. The loud screaming and crying of children ought not to be 
checked, for straining the voice has a strengthening effect upon the 
body. 

Little children, up to the age of five, are not to be subjected to 
any instruction or rigorous discipline, things that constitute impedi- 
ments to early growth. Play activities, if properly conducted, are 
types of future studies. Games and other amusements of children 
should not be vulgar, tiring, or effeminate. 

The environment of youngsters need careful control. Impro- 
prieties of speech and manner, improper pictures or statues, and 
contact with slaves should be prohibited from their early experience. 
Thus, by the time they are old enough to “sit at the public tables 


and drink strong wine” education will have armed them against evil 
influences. 


2. The years from seven to twenty-one. 


There are four branches of formal training in Aristotle’s curricu- 
lum: letters, gymnastic exercises, music, and sometimes drawing. 
Letters and drawing are taught for their usefulness in the ordinary 
conduct of life; gymnastics foster manliness; but some doubt exists 
in Aristotle’s mind as to the purpose of music. 

About the teaching of letters Aristotle has written little. According 
to some authors this subject includes all of the Seven Liberal Arts 
but music. Whether or not that is true, Aristotle recognized the 
importance of reading and writing as essential tools for the acquire- 
ment of additional knowledge. The drama and other arts are valued 
for their “purging” effect upon the emotions and passions. By proper 
excitement and catharsis the fine arts train children’s emotions, 
draining them off in a pleasant and harmless way. 
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Education of the body is designed to supplement other phases of 
child development and should not become an end in itself. Up to 
the age of puberty children ought to undergo only light exercises 
which will not impede growth. When boyhood is over, young men 
devote themselves for three years to the study of letters, music, 
and drawing, unhampered by the physical exertions of gymnastics. 
Thenceforth, until the completion of the formal education, they are 
subjected to severe exercise and strict dieting, mental exertion being 
reduced to a minimum. . 

Concerning music as a branch of study Aristotle has written an 
almost elaborate essay. He begins the discussion by inquiring as 
to the nature and function of music. Is it an amusement, an occupa- 
tion for cultured leisure, or a gymnastic for the soul? He concludes 
that it is all three, and is worthy of study for the sake of any one 
of them. At the same time, its chief value in education lies in its 
third use—as an instrument of moral worth and as an expression 
of the soul. Because music makes the hearts of men glad, we may 
assume that children ought to be trained in it. 

Various results of music may ensue. Some music is saddening, 
enfeebling the mind. Phrygian harmonies arouse enthusiasm. Some 
music gives a sentimental turn to one’s thoughts. Doric harmonies 
produce a feeling of balance and collectedness. There is coarse music 
and refined, from which it is obvious that music has a power to form 
character and therefore should be included as a part of the education 
of the young. 

Having convinced himself that music is a proper subject of in- 
struction, Aristotle wonders why we should bother to train children 
to play musical instruments themselves. Cannot true pleasure be 
had and correct judgments formed from hearing others? The answer 
is contained in his assertion that “it is difficult, if not impossible, for 
those who do not perform to be good judges of the performance of 
others.”*!_ Besides, children must have something to do for amuse- 
ment and, just as the rattle is the proper thing for babies to prevent 
them from breaking things about the house, so musical instruction 
is a suitable rattle for older children. 

The most beneficial results of musical training will be attained if, 
instead of engaging in laborious practice, such as is necessary for 
public exhibition and a display of “fantastic marvels of execution,” 
children will learn just enough to enable them to take delight in 
noble songs and rhythms. 

From this principle we may infer what instruments should be 


** Aristotle, Politics, Book 8, ch. 5, sec. 1340b. 
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used. Any instrument which requires great skill, as for example the 
flute and the harp, ought not to be admitted into education. Aristotle 
has a special dislike for the flute, saying that it is an instrument not 
expressive of moral character. In fact, because it is too exciting, 
it is immoral and should be resorted to when the performance aims 
not at instruction, but at the relief of the passions. 

Those rhythms and songs which are sedate and expressive of manly 
character—Doric harmonies—follow the mean between the extremi- 
ties of feeling and are most to be desired. Music, when played for 
audiences, needs to be appropriate to the occasion, as well as to the 
age and nature of the listeners. Since there are two kinds of public, 
the one free and cultivated, the other rude and vulgar, there should 
be played selections which afford pastime to the latter as well as the 


former. Ethical harmonies should be taught children; the rest to 
be left for professionals. 


3. Life after twenty-one. 


Those who successfully complete the state system of education 
become citizens and are assigned to posts of active service, where 
they may put to practical use their philosophy. As they grow older, 
they gradually rise to positions demanding less practice and more 
thought. Finally their active duties cease and they devote their 
entire time to speculative philosophy, in contemplation of divine 
things. The very oldest are chosen as priests, so that they may 
“live with the gods.” Thus do men gradually pass from the world 
of time to the world of eternity. And thus does Aristotle settle the 
question of the relative values of the practical and the contemplative 
life. He sees them as complements of each other. 








SOURCES FOR AN INFORMED TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


LOUIS SHORES 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 


1. Introduction 


Teachers have a high reputation to uphold. As purveyors of learn- 
ing they symbolize for the community, knowledge, no less than doctors 
represent health; lawyers, politics; and ministers, God. They must 
be prepared at all times to answer questions dealing with history, 
science, literature, art, and the countless topics that fall under and 
in between these broad fields of learning. And they must be able 
to do this in a world so complex and accelerated that even an Aristotle, 
were he alive today, would soon find his encyclopedic mind overtaxed. 

Yet there is a way for the teacher to maintain the layman’s con- 
fidence in her omniscience. It consists primarily in recalling the 
often repeated observation of Dr. Samuel Johnson—“Knowledge is 
of two kinds: we know a subject ourselves, or we know where we 
can find information upon it.” To my mind the second type of 
knowledge is far more important today than the ready answers of 
the Quiz Kids or the Information Please Jury. For no one, not even 
a John Kieran, can hope to keep in his head the millions of bits of 
information the American public seeks daily. But it is a safe bet 
that nearly everything man knows is recorded somewhere, and if 
we can only find that record when we want it, we possess the more 
satisfying kind of knowledge. 

Many before me have criticized shortcomings in our teacher edu- 
cation. You may, therefore, want to discount my charge that no 
shortcoming so urgently needs our attention as the neglect of this 
second type of knowledge. To put it bluntly, our teacher education 
has concerned itself far more with methods than with materials and 
as a result, too many in our professional generation are ill-equipped 
to help either ourselves or our children to knowledge of either kind. 

To support this charge I submit both subjective and objective evi- 
dence. In the graduate schools of the University of California and 
Stanford, Dr. Peyton Hurt found students who were unaware of 
sources of information in their major fields. Simple questions re- 
questing students to indicate where they would look for facts and 
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figures, biographical sketches of workers in their field, book reviews 
of a specific book, quotations on a subject, government documents 
on their thesis topic, or summaries of research already done brought 
no response. Overwhelmingly, these 300 graduate students pleaded 
for some instruction in locating information needed. 

My own experience with teachers-in-training, both graduate and 
undergraduate reveals similar deficiencies. Time and again doc- 
toral candidates have come to me helplessly seeking a government 
publication, the address of a superintendent in a small Mississippi 
town, a dissertation on their subject, the number of elementary 
schools in the United States, and answers to countless other queries 
that sound as if they were fresh off the latest quiz program. 

Dr. Carter Alexander has prepared a list of such questions that 
every teacher or graduate student in education should know how 
to answer. Judging from the results on our own graduate students 
and from the scores on the Peabody Library Information Test, the 
average teacher’s knowledge of sources of information is so scant 
that therein may be found the reason for the persistence in textbook 
teaching and study hall requirement in most of our high schools. 

To judge, therefore, from these findings, our teaching profession is 
not nearly as informed on sources of information as it should be, 
nor are we equipping our successors to know where to find informa- 
tion on the many subjects that crowd each other today for the cultured 
individual’s attention. To remedy this situation, several important 
steps have already been taken. A significant text prepared by a 
school librarian and a library minded educator has just appeared 
and will do much to provide a guide to teaching materials for our 
profession. The second edition of Carter Alexander’s book empha- 
sizing research sources in education for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, further attests the growing interest in providing better 
background in materials. Finally, the Rockefeller General Education 
Board through a special grant to George Peabody College has es- 
tablished a professorship of library education for the sole purpose of 
integrating and correlating library and teacher education. Dr. 
Edward Allen Wight has been appointed to this post. 


2. The Sources 


What then are the sources that every teacher should know? 

Based on some nine years of experience in teaching teachers and 
school administrators at Peabody how to locate information on teach- 
ing and research topics, I have developed a minimum list of library 
tools that all teachers should know if they are to be members of 
an informed profession. These 75 titles are by no means all of 
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the books, nor necessarily the best, nor even the same as those I 
recommended last year or am likely to recommend next year. But 
they do pretty well cover five broad interests that every teacher has. 
In my opinion, no teacher should be certificated who has failed to 
demonstrate ability to use these tools properly in teaching and re- 
search. Here and there one might disagree on the example chosen 
or there might be some criticism of omissions. The list may be too 
short. No attempt has been made to include sources for special 
subject fields. Each of the broad curricular divisions could well be 
represented by fifty more special sources. However, a fairly good 
job even in these fields can be done with the 75 here included. 

These 75 are selected to contribute to the five major interests of 
every teacher. The well-informed teacher today, for example, can 
hardly escape an interest in current events. Nor can she very well 
avoid keeping up with the teaching profession. Add to that her job 
requirement that she keep up both with the latest devices and 
methods of teaching her subject, and with research in the subject 
itself. Finally, every teacher has or should have a hobby or a 
recreation that she wants to know more about constantly, and you 
have the five interests to which basic sources should contribute. 

As we examine these five broad interests we find about six classes 
of information most frequently sought by teachers. The six classes 
represent questions about (a) meanings of terms, (b) background 
in a subject, (c) trends in a field, (d) current events, (e) location 
of materials, (f) miscellaneous facts and figures. I have added 
two general tools for additional sources. (Titles are entered in short 
form at the end and referred to by number hereafter.) 


(a) Meanings of Terms 


Meaning, spelling, and pronunciation are constantly sought by 
teachers and found in dictionaries with varying degrees of success 
and speed. The principal obstacle is inadequate familiarity with 
the peculiar features of individual dictionaries. 

As an illustration, an English teacher once sent two boys to look 
up the meaning of a word in the “big dictionary.” Both boys being 
anxious to do no more work than was absolutely necessary copied 
the first definition and brought it to class. Notwithstanding the fact 
that both had done exactly the same amount of work, one boy’s con- 
tribution was right and the other’s was wrong. How did that happen? 

The teacher in citing the “big dictionary” either did not know, 
herself, or failed to point out that there were two American un- 
abridged dictionaries that physically looked almost alike, but textually 
differed. Therefore, one boy went to Webster’s' where the oldest 
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meaning of a word is given first, and the other went to Funk and 
Wagnall’s? where the commonest meaning of a word is given first, 
without being aware that these two dictionaries were different ver- 
sions of the so-called “big dictionary.” Nor were either the teacher 
or the pupils apparently aware that there was an Oxford English 
Dictionary*® of some twenty volumes that would of necessity have 
to be called “super-colossal” to fit in with the teacher’s use of the 
term “big dictionary.” 

As an easy approach to distinguishing dictionaries, vocabulary-size, 
although not an accurate measure, will prevent confusing dictionary 
purposes. For example, the unabridged dictionary is a dictionary 
with a vocabulary in excess of 400,000 words and with the stated 
purpose of including every word in the English language. Anything 
short of that is an abridged dictionary, even though like the Shorter 
Oxford, a dictionary may include virtually every word in current use. 

Now, among these abridged dictionaries especially, vocabulary size 
is a key to distinction. For example, the college or adult abridged 
dictionary, like Webster’s Collegiate, usually includes about 150,000 
words, a high school dictionary, like Thorndike-Century,’ does not 
usually include more than 60,000 words, an elementary dictionary, 
like Webster’s Elementary,® usually falls short of 40,000 words and 
the so-called “pre-dictionary,” such as Watters-Courtis’ Picture 
Dictionary,’ comes well under 10,000 words. Awareness of this classi- 
fication will prevent incorrect dictionary use for purposes unsuited 
to the scope of the tool. 

Many other questions involving meanings must be answered by 
dictionaries other than the general ones mentioned. For example, 
though most dictionaries provide synonyms, the organization of a 
dictionary prevents such a sequence as is inherent in the Roget 
Thesaurus* classification. Rhymes are featured in very few general 
dictionaries and therefore poets must use special tools, like Walker’s 
Rhyming Dictionary.'° Frequently the number of foreign terms even 
in an unabridged dictionary is too small and recourse to a special, 
foreign term vocabulary, such as Mawson’s,'' or even to a good 
bilingual or polylingual dictionary is essential. 

And for all its claim to completeness the unabridged dictionary 
still shies away from slang. Only recently has Webster’s New Inter- 
national, for example, seen fit to add as a fourth meaning to the word 
“it,” the now commonly accepted slang meaning—‘“personal charm 
and magnetism”! and Oxford, which revolutionized dictionary mak- 
ing with the bold goal of “all the words of all the people,” weakened 
in the end and quarantined the words unfit to print by placing them 
in a separate volume of slang by Eric Partridge’ who, as he observed 
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in his preface, undertook to treat these words as antiseptically as 
possible. 

We do not yet have a separate dictionary of educational terms, 
but one is on the way under the editorship of Carter Good” and 
under the sponsorship of Phi Delta Kappa. In the meantime our 
analyses have shown Webster’s New International stronger in edu- 
cational terminology than any other general dictionary, and with 
the help of Warren’s Dictionary of Psychology,” a pretty fair job 
of locating professional terms can be done. 


(b) Background 


Librarians recognize the most common question of all when the 
inquirer begins his inquiry “I want something about...” That type 
of question usually inspired by the report or term paper assign- 
ment, is earmarked, encyclopedia. It is no mere aphorism to repeat 
the much quoted statement, “Encyclopedias are the backbone of 
reference work.” A good encyclopedia is no less indispensable to 
search and research than a good dictionary, but a bad one, such as 
only too many school administrators purchase from book agents 
without consulting their librarians, is worse than nothing at all. 

There are today as always sets that are being sold under subterfuge 
by smoothly skillful salesmen. Although no attempt to list all of 
the bad or good sets is undertaken here, some general warnings are 
included. Avoid all special, give-away pressure inducements. If 
the salesman offers you a free set and asks only that you keep it 
up to date with a supplementary loose-leaf service, his product is 
probably a “phony.” Be suspicious of any request for a testimonial 
letter and don’t let him take your mind off the set with offers of 
premiums, either in the form of other books or sets of dishes or 
razor blades. Reputable encyclopedia publishers employ no such 
sales methods. If in doubt, call your librarian; consult Subscription 
Books Bulletin; or write to the American Library Association. Under 
no circumstances submit to the pressure of signing a contract at once 
under threat of rising prices or paper shortage. It is too late to seek 
advice after you’ve signed. 

As examples of good encyclopedias and not as a list of all good 
encyclopedias, four general and two professional titles are men- 
tioned. For adult and for the teacher’s own use the Britannica! and 
Americana’ are outstanding representatives of the two basic ar- 
rangement patterns. The former presents knowledge in bigger chunks 
depending upon a very full index to bring out the smaller topics. This 
is an important point in the adequate use of the Britannica and can 
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be illustrated by the fact that although the index shows the Britannica 
treats 500,000 different topics, there are only 40,000 articles in the 
body of the set. Consequently, he who turns directly to the articles 
for information on a relatively small topic has only two chances in 
twenty-five of finding it there. The Americana, on the other hand, 
presents its knowledge in smaller bits, and therefore must provide a 
synthetic index to establish relations. This synthetic index takes 
the form of a readers’ guide in the last volume, or a classified index 
as compared with Britannica’s alphabetic index. 

For teaching purposes, Compton’s'® and World Book" are still the 
best background tools. The former, like the Britannica, presents 
knowledge in larger divisions depending upon the fact-index (an 
improvement over the Britannica index because there is an index in 
back of each of the volumes and because some information is provided 
with the entry) to bring out the smaller topics. The latter, follows 
the Americana pattern, with the improved feature of listing related 
topics at the end of the article as well as in the readers’ guide volume. 

There is a Monroe monopoly in the education cyclopedia field. 
Paul’s five-volume set,!§ though nearly thirty years old now, is still 
useful for the history of education. Walter’s fine job’® of last year has 
just been chosen the outstanding reference book in all fields for 
1941 by a jury of reference librarians. It provides excellent sum- 
maries of research in each of the fields of educational investigation 
with helpful bibliographies. 


(c) Trends 


Invariably the “something about” question is followed by. one 
seeking recent developments. One of the best and yet comparatively 
little known sources is the annual American yearbook,”° “a record of 
progress” in nearly every field of human endeavor reported au- 
thoritatively through the cooperation of the learned societies working 
in those fields. Over forty learned societies cooperate in this annual 
venture covering trends and developments in the sciences, social 
sciences, arts and their practical applications. Do you want a sum- 
mary of what happened during the last year in government, chemistry, 
music, sports, literature, business, movies? Then consult the Amer- 
ican yearbook. 

Similar information, arranged alphabetically by topic, can be 
found in the annual supplements published by the good encyclopedias. 
The Britannica book of the year,24 the Americana annual, and the 
World Book annual?* are examples. Unique among encyclopedia 
supplements is the Compton War volume,** revised every three 
months and including more accessible information on the number 
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one current event than can be found conveniently in any other one 
place. 

For trends in the broad field of teaching, the annual volume of 
N.E.A. proceedings** is indispensable. In addition, the yearbooks of 
the various N.E.A. departments, such as those of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, and of the teaching and research 
subject fields, such as the National Council of Teachers of English 
and the Modern Language Association, provide a year by year in- 
dication of professional trends. 


(d) Current Events 


The well informed teacher is following this war carefully. Its 
revolutionary effect upon every aspect of life forbids the escapist 
attitude of indifference. Patterns of thinking are taking such well 
defined shape that the whole future of mankind may well be de- 
termined by the decisions we make now. The teacher cannot accept 
the retreat of the Russian army as merely a gallant effort against 
a superior force. Behind that retreat may be exactly the opposite 
interpretation, and if that seems impossible, the teacher must at 
least have sufficient evidence both ways to base her conclusion 
on sound facts and logic. 

By far the majority of the American public knows only one 
pattern of thinking with slight variations. This may be as it should 
be, especially in such a crisis as the present when unity is paramount. 
But the teacher must know other patterns, both from the standpoint 
of protecting our pattern and from the standpoint of evaluating the 
variations. I am convinced, for example, that nearly all Americans 
want to work toward a realization of the ideals expressed in our 
two great documents, the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. We are not, however, agreed on the pace which will best 
keep us steadily moving forward with a minimum of retrogressions 
toward our goal. Fundamentally, that is the disagreement over 
the New Deal. Some feel the President has pushed his reforms too 
rapidly and at the cost of major dislocations in our way of life; others 
feel he has not moved rapidly enough and that the dislocations are 
attributable largely to the failure to reform more of the evils present 
in our society. Judging from the last three presidential elections, 
most Americans seem to feel that the President’s pace is about right. 

The American press, however, exercising its freedom and its obli- 
gation to lead, as well as to reflect, public opinion has editorially 
sided with the opposition to the right. There is, of course, a capable 
20% minority of the press behind the President on both domestic and 
foreign policy, and there is a singular disagreement between those 
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who prepare and those who own our newspapers, as witness the polls 
taken during the last presidential election when a majority of the em- 
ployees of many opposition papers voted for the President. But, by and 
large, American newspapers have bitterly opposed the present na- 
tional administration. 

I cite this to illustrate the necessity for knowing your source 
especially well when it comes to current events. It is not enough 
to know that the New York Times,*! for example, is Democratic. 
For it is also anti-New Deal, more so, in many ways than the New 
York Herald-Tribune, a Republican paper. These two newspapers 
are probably more frequently found in American libraries than any 
of the other great national dailies, with the possible exception of 
the Christian Science Monitor, whose high standards of journalism 
make it especially desirable in educational institutions. 

I am, however, listing a comparative newcomer to the newspaper 
field that is already rivalling the other three for library subscriptions. 
The newspaper PM? was founded by Marshall Field barely two years 
ago and already its influence has affected the American press as 
nothing since Joseph Pulitzer. Its unique contributions can be 
summarized under each of the following features. First, it accepts 
no paid advertising, freeing the newspaper not only from possible 
government dictation but also from that which might possibly be 
exerted by business, industry or any other interest that can afford to 
advertise extensively. 

Second, it recognizes no competition in news dissemination from 
the radio, accepting the radio’s advantage in spot news and capitalizing 
on the newspaper’s advantage of presenting a more leisurely, better 
edited, and balanced summary. As a result, PM is issued only once 
every twenty-four hours, instead of in multiple editions and extras, 
and without the repetition and duplication that has so long character- 
ized the newspaper story built on continuing teletype releases. PM 
further complements the radio by devoting two full pages daily to 
classifying and evaluating advance programs, and part of another 
page to summarizing significant broadcasts of the previous day. 

These are the essential differences but by no means the features 
which make PM one of the best sources available on current events. 
It has a distinguished editorial staff which covers foreign, domestic, 
educational, art, music, literature, theatre, movie, and consumer news 
outstandingly. As a feature of the last department two full pages 
are devoted to reproducing only the best bargains advertised in other 
newspapers. Many of these have been shopped by PM’s editors. The 
materials on these two pages and on the food page provide vital 
sources for home economics classes. The Sunday magazine feature, 
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the unusual photographs and illustrations throughout, and the daily 
two-page colored map showing the war’s progress on all fronts are 
a few more of the many outstanding features. 

Editorially, PM is pro-New Deal, pro-democracy, anti-fascist, anti- 
communist. It was violently interventionist before the war and anti- 
isolationist. It is heartily disliked by Congressman Dies, Hearst, the 
Chicago Tribune. It is very much liked by Congressman Elliott of 
Massachusetts, the Chicago Sun, and Lin Yutang. On almost the 
same days it was denounced as a fascist paper by the Communist 
Daily Worker and as a communist paper by the fascist Social Justice, 
pretty good evidence that it is neither. The only possible criticism 
of it editorially is a slight pro-British leaning after its very pro- 
American position. 

Among weekly publications on current events Time** and New 
Republic," also recently denounced by Congressman Dies, are cited 
as examples of different types of reporting. The former aims to 
present news without editorial comment as it appears to have hap- 
pened. The latter frankly presents the news from a point-of-view. 
The Foreign Policy Association** is issuing pamphlets on current 
affairs that are models of clarity, brevity, and timeliness. 

Although educational news is now relegated to a subordinate posi- 
tion current happenings should be checked regularly in School and 
Society,?® Education for victory,*° which since February has replaced 
the Office of Education’s School life, the N.E.A. Journal, and your 
state educational publication. 

By all odds the quick key to all of these sources on current events 
is the index. America, chiefly through the leadership of the H. W. 
Wilson Company, has surpassed all other nations in the number and 
quality of its indexes. Through the Readers’ guide** immediate sub- 
ject access to the content of Time, New Republic, and a hundred 
other popular American and Canadian periodicals is provided. Through 
the New York Times Index,*' subject access to the American press 
is possible. The Vertical file service** for pamphlets and the Educa- 
tion index** for professional current publications, used skillfully by 
the teacher, short-cuts the long road to information on current events. 


(e) Materials 


Again and again student and teacher face the problem where can 
I get a book, a document, a thesis in a certain research field, or 
what is the best text, children’s book, film, or phonograph record 
for such and such a unit in our course of study. That the teacher 
cannot answer the question satisfactorily for herself so often is due 
to the lack of the second kind of knowledge. One simply cannot 
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be expected to know all of the millions of different materials that 
have been produced, but one will find it worth while to know the 
sources that list and evaluate these materials. 

First, then, it is possible to locate nearly every book that is now 
in print through the United States catalog*® and the Cumulative book 
index, which list all publications alphabetically by author, title, and 
subject. We can do even better than that. By means of Publishers’ 
Weekly’s** record of books published during the last week it is 
possible to say almost as of today, these are the books in English 
available on the subject of reading, consumer education, military 
science, or what not. Now, this is an important fact that only too 
few teachers take advantage of. Nor is that all. If one had a mind 
to be scholarly on the subject, through our chains of national bibli- 
ography it would be possible to list all or nearly all of the books 
ever published on the subject, many of which are no longer available 
either in English or in the original language. 

The very same thing to a lesser degree can be done for govern- 
ment publications by consulting the Monthly catalog*’ for recent 
federal documents, the Document catalog as far back as 1893,°® Ames’ 
Comprehensive index back to 1881, and Poore’s Descriptive catalog 
back through the Continental Congress. The important point is that 
most careless bibliographic work results from a failure to understand 
the relationships of the various sources to each other. Take the 
Price lists,*° for example. They are free. Each is a subject bibli- 
ography of government publications. But none is a complete bibli- 
ography since out-of-print documents are excluded. A detail, of 
course, but the kind of detail that has embarrassed the scholar who 
overlooked an important out-of-print document. 

Besides books and documents, research studies that appear as 
theses or monographs are important. Since 1933 an annual list of 
Doctoral dissertations accepted"! has been published, and since 1926, 
the U.S. Office of Education has issued an annual Bibliography of 
research studies in education.‘* For the period prior, Monroe and 
Shores’ Bibliographies and summaries in education* provides an 
alphabetical subject list of lists of researches. 

The search for teaching materials can likewise be shortened by 
mastering the scope and arrangement of a few eclectic bibliographies. 
Examples include the Children’s catalog** for elementary schools, 
the Standard catalog for high school libraries,48 and the Mohrhardt 
List of junior college books.*® If you also want information on texts, 
the American educators’ catalog provides a good annual list. 

Increasingly, audio-visual materials are taking their place along 
side books, pamphlets and other printed materials. The Film index,*° 
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the Film catalog, and Kolodin’s new Record guide™ offer help in 
locating visual and auditory teaching materials. Two very im- 
portant titles already referred to, one*® emphasizing teaching ma- 
terials and the other*® research materials, offer the best help to 
teachers in locating materials. 

It is one thing to learn that certain materials exist and quite 
another thing to be able to Jay your hand on them. For that purpose 
the library catalog is the most help. It tells you what the library 
you are working in has. Some libraries have also the so-called 
L. C. depository which lists under author, the holdings of the Library 
of Congress which may be borrowed for the advancement of scholar- 
ship through inter-library loan. The Library of Congress itself has 
a union catalog of libraries indexing some 12 million titles. By means 
of the ever-expanding field of micro-photography it is now possible 
to secure on film at a very small cost parts or all of a publication. 
Some university libraries reproduce materials at a cost of about 
16 pages for one cent. 


(f) Miscellaneous facts 


Of the thousand of facts sought daily by students and teachers 
throughout the United States in connection with reports, papers, 
theses, and lesson preparation, a plurality deals with persons. The 
sources to be used in these instances can be classified generally by 
whether the subject is alive or dead, and whether he is an American 
or of another country. A few biographical tools are universal in 
scope, such as Thomas’ Biographical dictionary*? which includes 
not only living and dead, but mythological persons as well. 

Now, the dead notables of the English speaking world are found 
in two monumental sets, one British and the other American. The 
Dictionary of National Biography, endearingly referred to as the 
D.N.B., is limited to distinguished British citizens of the past, in- 
cluding the Empire and including the American colonies prior to 
1776. Thus Benjamin Franklin is included in the D.N.B. as well 
as in the American counterpart. The Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography,”* is a newer work endowed by the late Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of the New York Times. It contains a biographical sketch 
of every notable American not now living. 

The living notables appear chiefly in the “who’s who” type of 
reference book, of which there is one for nearly every nation, oc- 
cupation, organization, or social station of any importance. Best 
known, of course, are Who’s who in America*® and Who’s who* for 
British notables. Both of these, however, include foreigners whose 
international contribution has been outstanding, and the American 
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work includes distinguished foreigners who have contributed to 
American life. Two current biographical sources present sketches 
of people prominent in the news monthly; one is Current biography*™ 
and the other, Current biographical reference service. 

Information about persons of note in our profession and not found 
in the above general tools can be located in a number of specialized 
directories of which Leaders in education,®* the Psychological register,” 
and the U.S. Educational directory® are leading examples. The rosters 
of various societies and institutions provide additional identifying 
sources for individuals active in education. 

Next to persons, information about places, organizations, and in- 
stitutions is most often sought. A good general gazetteer like Lip- 
pincott’s™ or an atlas like Rand McNally’s World atlas® are excellent 
sources for cities, countries, states, lakes, mountains, rivers and other 
geographical units throughout the world. For American places of 
interest, the WPA American guide series® is truly a magnificent 
work and a job that should have been done long before the WPA 
Writers’ Project conceived it. 

Educational institutions and organizations can be located through 
the U.S. Educational directory, already mentioned, the Social work 
yearbook,® which has a splendid list of agencies, and the American 
Council on Education’s fine volume, American colleges and universi- 
ties,“* revised every four years. There is even a guide to the fra- 
ternities and sororities in Baird’s Manual.© 

And then there are statistics. People will have them for all their 
jokes about unreliability. There are three good general and inex- 
pensive sources that everyone should try right off. One is that little 
wonder book known as the World almanac.“ A second is the Census 
abstract,®* issued every ten years and a third is the Statistical ab- 
stract,*° issued every year. Devoted entirely to our professional 
field is the U.S. Office of Education’s Biennial survey of education,” 
always late, but nevertheless very useful. 

There are other things teachers want to know about too. There 
is the subject of educational law, and only a few use the U.S. Code, 
which is a subject summary of federal laws in force. There is also 
the Library of Congress’ State law index™ and its monthly Checklist 
of state publications** which lists courses of study. Finally, there 
is the problem of locating suitable quotations for occasions. Steven- 
son’s Home book of quotations™ includes a fine collection under 
subject. 

Now these 73 titles by no means cover all of the questions a teacher 
or her pupils can think up, but they do cover a substantial portion. 
And if your question requires further searching, Shores’ Basic reference 
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books™* with 350 selected sources and Mudge’s Guide to reference 
books* with over 4,000 will suggest other places to look. 


3. Conclusion 


The main purpose of this paper has been to make the teacher 
source-conscious, and to provide a highly useful list of tools. Every 
teacher should be able to use at least these 75 sources efficiently and 
recognize each in relation to the problem as it arises. 

To be able to do that may not be complete proof that a teacher is 
well-informed, but I am confident that it provides a reliable index 
to the equipment of a teacher for keeping herself informed. 
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A STUDY OF THE ABILITY OF FIFTH GRADE 
CHILDREN TO READ VARIOUS TYPES OF MATERIAL 
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Among the many scientific investigations in the field of reading 
which have been reported in recent years few have been concerned 
with the ability of individuals to read different types of subject-matter 
material. The purpose of this investigation is to study the ability 
of fifth grade children to read certain types of material. More spe- 
cifically, the problem is, how do fifth grade children compare in 
their ability to read material in the fields of arithmetic, literature, 
science, and the social studies? These classifications were decided 
upon since they include most of the materials that fifth grade children 
have to read in their regular school program. It was decided to 
use fifth grade children as it is commonly accepted that the mechanics 
of reading are fairly well established by the time this grade is 
reached. Another reason for the selection of fifth grade pupils as 
subjects was that they have usually been introduced to the various 
subject-matter fields but, for the most part, have not had time to 
become specialized in any particular field. 

In order to measure the ability of fifth grade children to read 
various types of subject-matter material it was necessary to con- 
struct a test which included different types of reading material, since 
no such test was available. The test constructed for this purpose 
consists of four sub-tests or sections. Each section is composed of a 
different type of subject-matter material. The sections are: arithme- 
tic, literature (prose and poetry), social studies (history and geogra- 
phy), and science. The validity of the constructed tests was established 
by the following methods: (a) Courses of study in the various states 
were surveyed in order to determine the aims and objectives set up 
for each of the subject-matter areas represented in the test. (b) The 
most commonly used textbooks in each of the content fields included 
in the test were also surveyed thoroughly to determine the types of 
material found in them and the style of presenting the various ma- 
terials. (c) The sections of the test were submitted to recognized 
experts in each of the subject-matter fields for their opinions as to 
the validity of the material. (d) The scores of 168 pupils on each 
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section as well as the total score on the entire test were correlated 
with the paragraph meaning section of the Pressey Diagnostic Reading 
Tests. The following coefficients of correlation were found: 


Arithmetic and Pressey ............ .50 .039 
Literature and Pressey RAGS 61 .032 
Social Studies and Pressey 64 .030 
Science and Pressey .. . .66 .029 
Entire test and Pressey . .70 .028 


The reliability of each of the sub-tests and of the entire test was 
determined by computing coefficients of correlation between the scores 
on the odd and even items of the test and correcting by the Spearman 
formula to determine the reliability of the entire test. The reliability 
coefficients are as follows: 


Corrected by 
Spearman formula 


Arithmetic 87 93 
Literature. hs, PoP ROE fe 3 5 — .88 
Social Studies , 83 91 
Science ' eT) ua: ee 84 
Entire test : 89 94 


The subjects used in the study were 867 fifth grade pupils living 
in nine states widely separated as to geographical location. The 
schools represented by the subjects varied in size from the small 
rural type to those situated in a city of more than 250,000 population. 

On the basis of the raw scores secured from 867 cases, standard 
score equivalents were computed for each section of the test and 
for the total scores on the entire test. These equivalents are presented 
in the form of standard scores; T-scores according to McCall’s tech- 
nique, and the decile points. Table 1 presents frequency distributions 
with suggested standard scores for the specified divisions of the 
reading test. 

TABLE I 
Frequency Distributions with Suggested Standard Scores 


for Specified Divisions of the Reading Test 
Arithmetic Literature Social Studies Science 
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The first column of Table 2 contains the raw scores of the various 
sections of the test; the second column shows the number of children 
who received each raw score on the arithmetic séction; the third 
column is made up of the standard score equivalents of the raw scores 
on the arithmetic section; the fourth column presents the T-score 
equivalents of the raw scores of the arithmetic section. The literature, 
social studies, and science sections of Table 2 are to be interpreted in a 
manner similar to the arithmetic. It should be noted that no child 
made a raw score of 27, the highest possible score, on the literature 
section of the test while two children received scores of zero on this 
section. 

In Table 2 the decile scores for the different sub-tests and for the 
entire test are presented. Any score falling within the range of 86.28- 
103 on the entire test is interpreted as a decile score of 10. A pupil 
whose decile score is 10 exceeds at least 90 per cent of the 867 pupils 
who took the test. A score which falls within the range of 2.00-31.01 
on the entire test is interpreted as a decile score of one and is exceeded 
by at least 90 per cent of the 867 scores. On the arithmetic section 
of the test a score of 25.08 was the lower limit of a decile score of 
10, while a score of only 20.85 was the lower limit of a decile score 
of 10 on the literature section. A score of 20.86 was only high enough 
to fall within the range of a decile score of eight in social studies, 
while approximately the same score (20.85) in literature falls within 
the range of a decile score of 10. 
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TABLE II 
Decile Score Distribution for Specified Sections 
and for the Entire Test 

Decile Social Total 
Score Arithmetic Literature Studies Sciences Score 
10 .... 25.08-27.00 20.85-26.00 24.56-27.00 20.90-27.00 86.28-103.00 
9 .... 23.10-25.07 18.18-20.84 23.28-24.55 18.50-20.89 77.97- 86.27 
8 .... 21.25-23.09 15.73-18.17 20.86-23.27 17.52-18.49 71.30- 77.96 
7 .... 19.55-21.24 13.73-15.72 19.13-20.85 16.59-17.51 65.25- 71.29 
6 .... 17.80-19.54 12.03-13.72 17.43-19.12 14.84-16.58 59.32- 65.24 
5 .... 15.92-17.79 10.11-12.02 15.68-17.42 13.22-14.83 53.13- 59.31 
4 .... 14.10-15.91 8.56-10.10 13.94-15.67 11.68-13.21 46.73- 53.12 
3 . 12.86-14.09 6.99- 8.54 12.06-13.93 8.55-11.67 40.11- 46.72 
2 9.32-12.85 5.12- 6.98 8.67-12.05 6.25- 8.54 31.02- 40.10 
1 1.00- 9.31 0.00- 5.11 1.00- 8.66 1.00- 6.24 2.00- 31.01 





The variability of the scores of the 867 pupils on the various 
sections of the test was determined by computing the range in- 
cluded between the P!® and P® points on each section of the test. 
The ranges between these points on the various subjects were as 
follows: arithmetic—15.76; literature—15.73; social studies—15.69; 
science—14.63. A difference of only .07 exists in the ranges included 
between the P?® and P®%” points on the arithmetic, literature, and 
social studies sections. This shows that the 867 pupils varied very 
little, indeed, between their scores on these three sections of the 
test. The maximum difference of 1.11 between the P!® and P® points 
on the science and arithmetic sections appears relatively small when 
it is recalled that 86 per cent of the scores are included between these 
two points. From the previous statements we may conclude that 
the fifth grade children used in this study do not vary to any great 
extent in their ability to read the various types of material included 
in the test constructed for their study. The least variability was 
found among the scores on the science section of the test, while the 
variability on other sections of the test were approximately the same. 

For purposes of comparison, various measures of central tendency, 
dispersion, and variability are shown for each part of the test in 
Table 3. Attention is called to the relationship between the size 
of the means and the standard deviations of the different sections of 
the test as presented in Table 3. The maximum difference—5.03—is 
found between the means of the arithmetic and literature sections 
of the test. However, the difference between the standard deviations 
of these two sections is only .01. The difference between the means 
of the science and social studies sections is noticeable, although not 
quite as marked as those between the arithmetic and literature 
sections. The means of the literature and science sections are 
much lower than those of the arithmetic and social studies sections. 
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There are two possible explanations for these differences: (1) It 
might be concluded that these two sections were made up of easier 
material, or that the responses were less difficult than those of the 
science and literature sections. (2) Or, it might be concluded that 
the children who took the tests had more ability to read arithmetic 
and social studies than science and literature materials. Attention 
should be called to the very small difference in the standard deviations 
of the various sections. The greatest difference, .40, is found between 
the science and literature sections. The small difference in the 
standard deviation of the different parts of the test tend to sub- 
stantiate the previous statement that the fifth grade children who 
took the test do not vary to any great extent in their ability to read 
the types of material included in this test. 


TABLE III 
Summary of Various Measures of Central Tendency, 
Dispersion, and Variability of the Scores of 
Different Sections and of the Entire Test 


Social Total 
Arithmetic Literature Studies Science Test 

Mean 17.45 12.42 17.02 13.45 58.73 
Median 17.80 12.03 17.43 13.22 59.32 
$s D 5.82 5.83 5.82 5.43 20.47 
Q3 22.12 16.92 21.74 17.52 74.63 
Qi 13.25 7.79 12.68 9.29 43.42 
Q 4.44 4.57 4.53 4.11 15.61 


In drawing conclusions from the results obtained in this investiga- 
tion it is well to bear in mind the limitations which exist in the 
test as constructed, the limitations inherent in the statistical treat- 
ment of educational problems, and the difficult and complex task 
of interpreting data collected in educational investigations. 


FINDINGS 


1. The pupils used as subjects in this study, taken as a group, show 
very little variation in their ability to read the different types of 
material contained in the various sections of the constructed test. 

2. When the scores of individual pupils are grouped into frequency 
distributions for the purpose of computing correlations, the variations 
among the scores of an individual pupil on the different sections of 
the test is obscured. 

3. When coefficients of correlations are used as the basis for com- 
parison, pupils who score high, average or low on one section of the 
test score relatively high, average, or low on the other sections. 

4. When scores on the various sub-tests are converted to a com- 
parable basis it is seen that merely because a child reads efficiently 
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one type of subject-matter material is not assurance that he will 
read efficiently other types of subject-matter material. 

5. Measurement of an individual in a single type of reading ma- 
terial does not give a true index of his ability to read other types of 
material for the individual varies in the effectiveness with which he 
responds to different types of content material. 

6. A comparison of pupils whose score on the total test placed 
them at Q*, median, or Q' indicates that pupils scoring at Q' show a 
greater range between their highest and lowest scores than do those 
pupils who score at either the median or Q* points. The variation 
shown by the pupil who varied the least of the 34 pupils in these 
three groups was .3 of a standard deviation unit which was approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of the total variation usually anticipated in a 
normal distribution. The greatest variation shown by any pupil in 
the same group was 2.2 standard deviation units which was approxi- 
mately 83 per cent of the normally expected range. 

7. The validity of the constructed test has been fairly well es- 
tablished by generally accepted criteria used for this purpose. 

8. The reliability of the constructed test is found to be satisfactory, 
especially when the total score on the entire test is considered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The constructed reading test may be said to measure certain 
phases of reading ability not measured by tests which include only 
one type of reading material. 

2. The various sections of the test appear to measure somewhat 
distinct, although related abilities. This conclusion is based on the 
high coefficients of alienation and the low partial correlations existing 
between the different parts of the test. 

3. Each section of the constructed test appears to contribute about 
the same proportionate amount to the total estimate secured by this 
test. This is evidenced by the similarity of inter-correlations, coeffi- 
cients of partial and multiple correlations, and coefficients of aliena- 
tion between the different sections of the test. 

4. The arithmetic section of the constructed test appears to measure 
an ability not measured by the paragraph meaning section of the 
Pressey Diagnostic Reading Tests. This is shown by the partial 
coefficient of .01 between them. 

5. The primary contribution of this study is that a reasonably 
satisfactory group of tests have been constructed which measure 
reading ability in the subject-matter fields of arithmetic, literature, 
social studies, and science. These tests make possible a diagnostic 
measure of reading ability in these several subject-matter fields, and 
a determination of the status of the individual with respect to them. 











DO TEACHERS SHOW PARTIALITY? 


R. W. EpMISTON, 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


“Well, Doc, one trouble with our schools is too many women teach- 
ers. The war will make this situation worse just when we need the 
influence of men for our children,” observed the school board member, 
Steve, to his teacher-training friend. 

“Now, Steve, most children are under the influence of their mothers 
more than their fathers. Would you change that situation, too?” 

“It’s not the young ones that I’m thinking so much about. The 
junior and senior high schools will be filled with women just when 
we were getting some men teachers. The women are partial to girls 
and there should be a balance of men to show by examples how men 
act. Besides, men are more stable on any job and do not use their 
work to tide them over until they get married. The older women 
teachers are hardly normal anyway.” 

“Wait a minute, Steve, you’re getting a lot of counter-accusations 
in that speech. First, you want the girls to stay in the profession; 
and then you don’t think they are normal if they do. Are the men 
normal if they stay?” 

“IT don’t believe in school boards refusing married women jobs. 
I think they make better teachers than single ones. I don’t think 
much of men in teaching. Many are sissies, but we have been getting 
more ‘he-men’ in recent years. I don’t believe the small towns permit 
men or women teachers to be very normal, but the cities have lessened 
their restrictions and have some real fellows in their schools.” 

“What about that statement you made that the women teachers 
are partial to girls? Are the men teachers partial to boys?” 

“That’s what I think. I know you'll want me to prove it. Let me 
get a word in first this time. Suppose you prove it is not true. Prov- 
ing such things is your line, not mine.” 

“All right, Steve, I'll find some groups of junior high pupils where 
the boys and girls have both men and women teachers and see how 
the school marks or grades the women and men give boys and girls 
agree. I'll also try to find out whether these marks agree with what 
one would expect of the groups according to their intelligence test 
scores. Girls generally get higher school marks than boys. This may be 
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because they are more mature at this age or more complaisant about 
doing school work. If these higher marks are due to women teachers, 
this will show in our results.” 

“You'll find the women give the girls higher grades if you take 
them as they come and don’t pick just the young ones who are boy- 
crazy.” 

“Well, even the boy-crazy teachers will hardly have many crushes 
on the junior high school boys. I'll try to get enough different 
teachers to represent the mine run. You didn’t put up any money, 
so there is no reason for trying to find anything but the truth.” 


TABLE | 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL MARKS BY WOMEN AND MEN TEACHERS 
BY SCHOOLS 
Averages of Differ- 
Marks by ences in 
School Grades Sex No. Men Women Averages 
1......(7-8-9) Girls . 62 84.8 84.8 0.0 
1......(7-8-9) Boys ..... .. 59 80.4 79.8 0.6 
Z > “es ss 20 72.0 79.4 7.4 
Bec 7 Boys ... ~  e 72.0 79.4 7.4 
Be inncs Girls ... .. B 81.8 85.4 3.6 
er Ss eae 9 81.9 *83.3 1.4 
4......(7-8-9) Girls .. tee 81.8 83.2 1.4 
4 .. (7-8-9) Boys .. a 76.5 76.0 0.5 
5 (8-9) Girls ae 200 84.5 86.5 2.0 
S.. (8-9) Boys 196 82.3 81.3 1.0 
| es Girls ..- 363 83.6 85.2 1.6 
ihc Boys . bs 364 80.2 79.8 0.4 
TABLE II 


RELATIONSHIPS OF PUPILS’ MARKS GIVEN BY MEN AND WOMEN TO 
PUPILS’ I. Q.’S (Product-Moment Correlations) 


Men’s Marks Women’s Marks Men’s Marks Women’s Marks 
of Girls of Girls of Boys of Boys 
59 + 023 58 + .024 57 + .024 63 + .021 


“Well, Doc, do you have that experiment worked out?” 

“Here it is, Steve. These figures ought to give some idea of the 
conclusion in so far as the teachers we considered were concerned. 
Five different schools were used: one centralized rural school, two 
village schools, one small and one large city school. These boys’ 
and girls’ school marks or grades were given by twenty-four men and 
twenty-four women. There were three hundred and sixty-four boys and 
three hundred and sixty-three girls. The averages of the I. Q.’s of the 
boys and girls were 104.18 and 103.50, respectively. This showed 
that as far as their ability was concerned, they should have made 
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approximately the same grades. Only the marks from English, 
mathematics, science and social science subjects were used.” 

“But, Doc, the table does not give the average for all the girls and 
all the boys nor the differences in those averages.” 

“The average of all the girls’ marks was 84.4 and the boys’ 80.0. 
Evidently, the girls did make higher marks than the boys. Notice, 
however, that the women gave girls an average of 5.4 points 
more than boys, while the men gave them only 3.4 points more. This 
may have been due to the different subjects taught since there were 
more women teachers of English and more men teachers of science. 
The probable errors or variation in all of these final averages was 
approximately .28. If interpreted mathematically this signified that 
both men and women gave higher marks to girls than boys; that 
women gave girls higher marks than men gave girls; but that the 
difference between marks given boys by men and women was small 
enough to be a matter of error and not a real difference. Do these 
facts surprise you?” 

“IT had been thinking about our earlier conversation and almost 
decided that, since many fathers favor their daughters and many 
mothers their sons, I had things just the opposite of what they might 
be. Then, again, I realized that there is more sympathy for the 
weaker sex and that the girls show no weakness in their ability to 
appeal for this sympathy. That could explain some of their higher 
marks. Perhaps your women teachers were not married and did 
not have any sons to make them partial to boys.” 

“Could be. What do you think of the figures from the individual 
schools? Notice the differences in averages.” 

“I see four cases where the difference in the averages is two or 
more. One of these is 7.4, which seems to be a lot of difference. Did 
you find any explanation?” 

“Yes, the 7.4 and the 2.7 are differences within the same grade and 
the same small school. This was caused by one of the men teachers 
who marked his pupils lower than did the other teachers. However, 
he showed no favoritism. His class in mathematics contained more 
boys than girls but the relationship of their scores to their I. Q. was 
.70 which is higher than the .60 which resulted in most cases. He 
may have been so demanding that the pupils had to work nearer 
their ability which was represented by their I. Q.” 

“What about the other two differences?” 

“The 3.6 was for a small group of thirteen girls and the difference 
was due to the fact that the men graded two pupils with very high 
I. Q.’s (136 and 134) in the low 80’s in science and mathematics while 
the women marked both 98. These girls may have developed some 
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feeling against science and mathematics because the two men had 
given high marks to other girls and produced test papers to show that 
these two girls did not deserve better marks.” 

“Have you any explanation for the difference of 2.0 from the 
largest group which appears to be twice as great a difference for 
girls as for boys with the higher scores given the girls by the women 
and the higher scores given the boys by the men?” 

“One woman teacher was accountable for these variations at the 
ninth grade level. It is impossible to say that she liked or disliked 
the pupils according to their sex. Her variation in marks from the 
other teachers was in the case of ninth grade girls where she marked 
twenty girls ten points higher and six girls ten points lower than did 
any other teacher. She either stimulated some to do much better 
than their regular average, while discouraging a much smaller group 
to do less than in other subjects, or failed to mark true accomplish- 
ment. These variations in her marks did not result because her 
pupils worked in relationship to their ability. The correlations 
between her marks and pupils’ I. Q.’s was .45 while other teachers’ 
marks with these same one hundred and twenty-five children’s I. Q.’s 
fell between .59 and .67. Have you a question, Steve?” 

“Yes, did her grading cause the lower marks to the boys by the 
women?” 

“No, her marks for boys did not agree with those of other teachers 
but showed practically the same number of marks above and below 
the other teachers’ averages. The higher marks for boys were the 
result of one man’s marks at the eighth grade level. His marks for 
boys in science were consistently five points higher than were marks 
for the same boys from other teachers. He did mark some of the 
girls higher than did other teachers, but not consistently. According 
to his ratings, boys are more likely to do their best work in science 
than are girls.” 

“Wait a minute, Doc, while I digest this table of relationships. I 
don’t know much about the figures but can see that both men’s and 
women’s marks have about the same relationships to boys’ and girls’ 
I. Q.’s. The variable cases mentioned do not seem to show mutch 
effect on these figures. It seems to me the one woman teacher whose 
marks to girls were so inconsistent would account for the lower 
relationship between women’s marks to girls and women’s marks 
to boys. The .63 and 57 seem to indicate that on the whole the 
women marked boys more in accordance with their ability than did 
the men. I don’t believe you have found any more peculiar people 
or indications of favoritism than would exist among forty-eight 
workers in any field.” 
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“That was well-stated, Steve. The .63 and .57 are different enough 
to indicate that in approximately ninety studies of this kind out of 
one hundred, the women’s marks would agree more with the boys’ 
abilities than would the men’s. This was hardly enough evidence to 
designate that these women as a group showed less partiality than the 
men, but certainly indicated that they did not show more. The 
individual cases of variation in marking indicated that one woman 
departed widely from her colleagues in the evaluation of pupils’ 
school success. One man was definitely a low marker and another 
considered boys’ work in science better than girls’. The men who 
gave the two highly intelligent girls the deserved low marks may 
illustrate a situation which often leads to unjustified accusations of 
unfairness.” 

“Ts any check of this kind ever used in schools on the marks teachers 
give?” 

“Yes, some schools compare the marks given by various teachers 
to the same pupils. A few consider the relationship between school 
marks and intelligence from the standpoint of correctness of teachers’ 
marks. This is more often done to determine whether or not the 
pupil is making marks in accord with his ability.” 

“Well, this has been very interesting to me. Will you leave a copy 
with me to see if there is any more information that an ordinary 
school board member can digest? I would like to see a large number 
of individual teacher’s marks of the two sexes in the same subject. 
I believe it would be good for the teachers to gather these figures 
for themselves and see just how their marks of the opposite sexes 
do agree with other teachers’ marks and the children’s I. Q.’s.” 











JUST ANOTHER DAY 


KATHERINE M. JUSTUS 


The day is cold and bleak. It is November, and I groan a futile 
protest against the ruling that all public health nurses go to work 
at eight o’clock. It’s such an uncompromising hour. Seven, now, 
is early enough to be interestingly different, and nine is rather a 
leisurely hour to start work—indicating a status a little above the 
rank and file, so to speak—but eight is ordinary, common-place, and 
unexciting. I definitely do not like eight o’clock. 

Coffee and toast are swallowed in a sleepy, automatic sort of way. 
I grab my car keys and hope the car will start without coaxing, letting 
me get to the office on time. It does, for once. Cars have character. 
When you practically live in one all day, you come to realize the 
idiosyncrasies which your particular model can display, and learn 
to respect its moods. 

On the way to the office, I begin to think about what has to be 
done—provided no emergencies have arisen. The road to Beeville 
will be bad, but maybe dry enough to get through. Typhoid clinic 
there at 3:00. Home visiting in District II. That tuberculosis patient 
must have sputum specimens sent in to the laboratory, and Mrs. 
Smith must be visited to see if the baby is doing all right on the 
formula the doctor gave her at the well-baby conference Friday. 
Such a scrawny, pale little baby! 

The office door is open, and the clock says 7:59. Not bad. There 
are notes on my desk from the clerk: Dr. Blank called to say that 
Mrs. Brown’s baby was delivered yesterday afternoon, and will the 
nurse please go by and see about them? Mrs. Toll, chairman of 
the Marvel Home Demonstration Club would like for the nurse to 
speak at their meeting next Wednesday. A look at next Wednesday’s 
calendar, and I find I can make it; I'll be in that District anyhow. 
This means that one evening this week must be spent in making notes 
for the talk—wonder what they would be most interested in? I must 
look at their program schedule for this month. 

Needles and syringes put on to boil for the immunization clinic. 
Nursing bag checked; refill the alcohol bottle, a clean apron, more 
cotton and tongue-blades. Extra safety-pins, in case Mrs. Brown 
failed to get some. They don’t have much money. Records. Check 
each one to see what was done on the last visit, and what should be 
done today. I call the Welfare Department to see if the Bradleys 
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are getting any relief checks yet, and if the layette is ready, since 
I’m going there anyhow. It isn’t. The sewing room has only worked 
two days this week. A quick review of the notes on the new secondary 
syphilis case who came in to clinic Saturday. Nine in the family— 
two families, to be exact, since the boy and his wife live with his 
parents. This one will call for some quick thinking, to avoid their 
censuring the boy. He is a nice colored boy, about twenty, and has 
two contacts outside the family. They must be visited tomorrow, 
without fail, and given appointments for clinic. 

Immunization bag packed next; sterile needles and syringes, cotton, 
alcohol, canned heat and stove—all there. Paper towels. Typhoid 
vaccine in a thermos to keep cold. Eight thirty-five. Final check: 
nursing bag, immunization bag, thermos, specimen container box, 
record case, and some extra newspapers for the tuberculosis patient. 
I dash out to the car, looking like moving day. The gas gauge points 
indifferently to “E,” which means a stop at the filling station. While 
the attendant fills the tank, I go across the street to pick up the 
sandwich I ordered before leaving the office, and get my pint thermos 
filled with coffee. 

Nine o’clock! Wonder where the time goes? 

The first stop is eight miles out to see the syphilis patient’s family. 
Those nine people all live in three rooms, and as I drive up to the 
shack, children seem to be pouring from every door and crack. I 
speak in what I hope is a propitiatory manner to the black and white 
dog who seems to resent my coming. Once inside, I explain my 
errand. Those spots on John’s face and arms mean that he has a 
catching disease, which the others in the family may take. It would 
be a good idea for them to come in and have an examination, to 
see if they are all right. To make things interesting, I observe that 
John’s wife is expecting a baby. I take off my wraps, and make an 
antepartum visit. Check temperature, blood pressure, urinalysis, 
and explain why it is a good idea. Emphasis on the need for ex- 
amination and treatment if necessary, so that the baby will not 
come too soon, or be sick when it does come. As I start to wash my 
hands again, her mother-in-law waits to pour water for me. We 
use a tube shaving soap in our nursing bags for convenience, and 
the mother is very appreciative of its perfume. 

“M-mm,” she says, sniffing delightedly, “If I had me some dat fine- 
smellin’ soap, I’d rub it on me befo’ I goes to chu’ch, and eve’y-body’d 
say, ‘Don’ she smell good!’ I sho’ wouldn’ wash it off. No ma’am.” 
Feeling slightly extravagant at washing away such an ardently de- 
sired “smell” I finish my records and prepare to leave. The family 
is given an appointment for clinic on Saturday, and the mother 
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promises they will come. We mark the date on the calendar so they 
will not forget. As I drive away, I wonder how they will manage 
to get in. It costs money for nine people to come in on the bus 
at one time, and they have so little. I make a mental note to talk 
with John about arrangements for his wife to come every Saturday, 
if necessary, and it isn’t so likely that the rest of the family are in- 
fected, anyhow. 

Mrs. Brown and the new baby live a mile off the highway on a 
little dirt road—if it could be called a road. There is a nice deep 
mudhole about a third of the way to the house, so I leave the car, 
put on my galoshes, take my nursing bag and record case and start 
walking. I arrive at the house to find there is no fire in the kitchen 
stove, and no hot water. Mr. Brown has gone for a neighbor to 
help. I build a fire, put water on to heat, and get wood from the 
front porch for the fire in the mother’s room. Two small children 
watch me with big round eyes, silently. I get things ready for the 
bath, pull a chair up to the fireplace, and bathe the new baby, Mrs. 
Brown looking on with interest. She talks, giving me most of the 
information I need for records without my having to ask many 
questions. By this time, Mr. Brown and the neighbor arrive, and 
while Mrs. Brown is having her bath, we talk about what needs 
to be done to carry out the doctor’s orders and care for the mother 
and new baby. The mother’s grateful smile and “thank you” give 
me a nice glow with which to start the cold walk back to the car. 

The tuberculosis patient is three miles farther on, and a half mile 
of it is some more of the same sticky mud. However, I get stuck only 
once, due to lack of caution in slipping out of the deep ruts, and 
manage to get out without unusual difficulty. The house is a log 
cabin of four rooms, with no screens. I find that the patient has 
been moved to a room alone, and she proudly displays the newspaper 
bag pinned on the side of the bed, also the roll of tissues into which 
she expectorates, near her hand. She says it is much better than 
the coffee can with the ashes in it, and that they burn the bag and 
tissues every day. The last visit accomplished something, it seems. 
I praise her and her mother for their achievements, and listen as 
they describe how carefully the dishes have been boiled, the waste 
disposed of, etc. Temperature checked, hands washed bag closed, 
records completed, I remind this cooperative mother of the clinic 
appointment for chest check-ups on the other members of the family, 
show them how to collect and mail the sputum specimens in the 
addressed containers, and leave with a promise to return in two 
weeks. The girl’s face lights up as I give her the magazines, with 
brightly colored pictures, which I have brought. As F drive back to 
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the highway, I reflect with some humility upon the courage and 
fortitude of these people. Their problems are so great, and there 
is so little with which to meet them! The things they had accomplished 
meant a tremendous amount of effort on their part. 

It’s 12:30, and I pull up by the side of the road for lunch. The hot 
coffee tastes good! Twenty minutes later I’m on my way again, 

The Smith baby is next. This is my first visit to the home, and I 
stop at the little country store to make sure of my directions. The 
storekeeper is my travel bureau for these parts, and along with di- 
rections I usually pick up a bit of philosophy or dry humor when 
I visit him. He knows every family for miles around. Today he 
greets me with, “Time you got here. You’ve neglected us. Been 
stuck today?” This is a joke between us. He has had to send help 
more than once when I was indiscreet enough to try a road in no 
condition for travel. I ask about the Smith family. “First road to 
the right, up the hill. He’s a no-count, shif'less feller. She’s a good 
woman, and does the best she can. Hope you can help—she needs it.” 

The first road to the right turns out to be rocky and narrow, and I 
look at it with some misgiving. My fears are justified. Beyond the 
first narrow turn, it becomes a rock-strewn path, with boulders high 
enough to catch the underside of the car. (Later, my friend the store- 
keeper tells me it was not THAT road—that wasn’t even a road, and 
a wagon couldn’t make it. I assure him he is mistaken!) There is 
no turning back, so I dodge the rocks as best I can, and creep on. 
In an unwary moment I hear a grinding noise, the car stops. There 
it is! Stuck. Grimly I crawl out, open the tool box, and look about 
for some flat rocks. The rear end of the car jacked up, the rocks 
fitted into place under the wheels on each side, and my “road” is 
built. I acquire a mashed finger, and my disposition is not sweetened. 
I mutter imprecations on the store-keeper and the Smiths, and make 
a few observations on the utter stupidity of nurses who let them- 
selves in for public health, anyhow. As I climb back in, my finger 
throbs painfully, my hands are grimy, there is a black smudge on my 
nose, and I am not happy. 

Two miles further on, the dilapidated shack comes into view, the 
remains of a porch slanting crazily to one side, most of the floor- 
boards gone. An assortment of lean hounds and sharp-nosed pigs 
make up a welcoming committee. As I come to a stop, a four-year-old, 
scantily clad for this weather, runs around the house as though fleeing 
from danger. The pigs stop and grunt inquiringly, and the dogs 
rush out, barking—whether in warning or welcome, I am unable to 
decide. A boy of about ten, evidently drawn outside by the un- 
accustomed sound of the motor, eyes me suspiciously from the porch. 
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His clothing is mostly rags, his body too thin, his hair dirty and 
tousled. He seems to be all eyes—magnificent dark eyes with too 
much of knowing and wanting in them for a small boy. He does not 
answer my “Hello” but calls to one of the dogs, who condescends to 
let me pass with a final gruff protest. The door to the hut is a loose- 
fitting affair, fastened with a string which pulls up a peg inside. 
The mother opens it, the pale baby in her arms. On the floor in front 
of the fireplace is a “knee-baby”—the local term for a baby who is 
old enough to walk. His face is grimy, and his one garment fails 
entirely in its purpose of covering his small body. His feet are covered 
with ragged “stockings” made of old cotton underwear. There is one 
bed in the room, a makeshift cot, a bench in front of the fireplace, 
and a low “dresser” on one corner. The peculiar odor of stark, un- 
relieved poverty permeates the room. Inured as I am to such con- 
ditions, I am struck by this travesty on a home. As I wash my 
hands, I wonder how this beaten woman had the initiative and 
courage to get to the well-baby conference in the first place. As 
we talk, I begin to see. There is something here worth trying for, 
buried under years of neglect and the struggle for a bare existence. 

She shows me the baby’s bottles for the formula. They are 8- 
ounce patent medicine bottles, with nipples attached. She had no 
money to buy nursing bottles, but she did get the nipples. It is 
almost time for the feeding, so she prepares the formula while I 
look on. The clean bottle has been boiled; she lifts it out with 
a fork as she was shown at the clinic, and I am amazed at the amount 
of understanding she demonstrates. We decide that the extra nipples 
can be boiled in advance and kept in a clean pint fruit jar, which 
she has. She must soon have some more of the prepared milk and 
I make a note to leave word at the Welfare Department that her 
husband will be in to get it Saturday. As she feeds the baby, we 
talk about the other children, and I suggest that her husband apply 
for warm clothing at the Red Cross office. We consider the pos- 
sibility of his getting work with the WPA to tide them through the 
winter. 

There is something about this woman! The small success—large, 
to her—in getting help for the baby has given her new incentive, 
new hope. I leave two of the picture-magazines in the car with 
her, and she is delighted. 

On to Beeville, and the typhoid clinic. What with getting stuck, 
and my road-building, the other visit will have to wait. I find thirty- 
five people there, waiting. At least, the typhoid case in the com- 
munity has done some good! These, with the patient’s family, are 
the ones who refused to have the “shots” last time. 
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After the clinic, there’s one more stop. I bump over the ruts, 
carefully keeping in them to avoid the soft mud outside. As I drive 
up to the cabin the door opens, and a black and white grin welcomes 
me. Cora is having her first baby next month, and she has been 
a joy to me for the past six. Willing, eager, and interested in all 
the things to be made ready, she has an unfailing cheerfulness and a 
keen humor that are delightful. She displays with much pride the 
simple layette she has made—mostly from flour sacks; the blue 
“brand” is not entirely washed out of some of them, but they are 
nicely made. She has ready the newspapers for bed-pads, and as I 
show her how, she tacks on the clean cover. The cabin is spotlessly 
clean, and gay paper flowers are stuck jauntily in a glass on the 
rough table. We get the routine things done—temperature, pulse, 
blood-pressure, et cetera, and as we finish, Julia, the very black 
old mid-wife who is to take care of her comes in. Julia has had 
“classes” at the “meetin’ of de Boa’d,” and heartily approves all 
this. She looks me over, her two teeth bared in a smile. 

“Don’ she look tailor-made?” she says. “Dat blue dress sho’ is 
mighty fine. You eve’ weah one out and want to give it away, I sho’ 
wants it. Don’ she look tailo’ made, Cora?” I have a momentary 
picture of Julia’s bulk crowded into my navy blue uniform, and 
Cora looks down at her ungainly body. 

“Sho’ does,” she says wistfully. “Wish I looked like dat right 
now!” We laugh, and as I drive away the bad roads have faded into 
unimportance. I begin to think over tomorrow’s schedule. Maternity 
conference in District I, in the morning, and school examination in 
the afternoon. 

I climb the two flights of courthouse stairs, with my bags and 
cases. The clerk is still there. 

“Have a hard day?” she asks. I must look like it! 

“Just the usual; nothing happened especially,” I answer as I put 
away my bag and start home. 
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ANDRE Maurotrs. Frederic Chopin. 
Harper’s, 1942. 91p. $1.75. 

This is Andre Maurois at his best = 
senting Frederic Chopin at his best. 
story of one of the world’s creative artists is 
told gy: O charmingly, and eloquently. 
To call the illustrations superb is to engage 
in understatement. It is one of those rare 


books for children that are equally de- 
lightful for maturity. 


ARMITAGE, THERESA, ed. AND OTHERS. 
Our first music. C. C. Birchard, c1941. 
371p. $3.60. 


An excellent source of materials in music 
for lower grades. It is music of high quality 
and usually well suited to the first grade. 
I like especially the unit plan which recog- 
nizes the fact that musical experiences no 
longer are limited to singing. I think it 
well worth its price. 


BENET, ROSEMARY AND BENET, 
STEPHEN VINCENT. Sing a song of 
— Musette pub., c1941. 79p. 
2.25. 


A song book which contains fifteen bal- 
lads, unusual but truly American. The 
opening son, “Peregrine White” and “Vir- 
ginia Dare” is a lullaby. ‘‘Western Wagons” 
is a rollicking ballad of gold rush a 

. Barnum tells of the color and novelty 
of circus life. 


CROWINSHIELD, ETHEL. 
and games. 
6lp. $1.00. 


The author has given us in this collection, 
songs of interest to children. All the songs 
show a true understanding of children and 
the kind of songs they like to sing. This 
pane 4 is suitable for kindergarten and first 
grade. 


New songs 
Boston music co., c1941. 


EVERETT, EDNA. Rhythm band 
music for small players. Beckley- 
Cardy, c1941. 47p. 


This book is well planned to suit the needs 
of primary children in rhythm band ex- 


perience. It includes the common rhythms 
and gives fine teacher pet. I only re- 
gret that the music is not of higher quality. 


GILEs, H. H. anp CaDIGAN, Rosert J., 
eds. Playwrights present. Harper, 
c1942. 290p. $1.60. 


Cuttings from twenty-one plays and four 
radio dramas are employed as bases for 
units designed to stimulate discussion of 
problems, personal and community which 
confront high school people. Various the- 
atrical terms and devices used by the authors 
in the make-up of the book seek to glamor- 
ize what might otherwise be “just another 
collection of cuttings from plays.” 


HAWES, ELIZABETH. Good Grooming. 
Little, Brown, c1942. 63p. 44c. (Home 
economics series). 


A practical helpful book for those 
terested in “good grooming” at all times 
and in all places. The book suggests “a 
way of thinking about good taste rather 
than laying down a set of rules to govern 
our choices.” Written for young girls, the 
author suggests that you can “prove to your 
own satisfaction” that ultimate success 
comes from being healthy and well-groomed. 


in- 


Hunt, W. Ben. Indiancraft. Bruce 


pub. co., c1942. 124p. $2.75 
A well illustrated book of Indian cos- 


tumes and crafts. A useful book for camp 
work, pageants and the study of Indian life. 


LESTER, KATHERINE Morris. Historic 
costume. Rev. and enl. ed. Manual 
arts press, c1942. 256p. $3.50 

Twenty years of American costume, cover- 
ing 1920-1940, has been added to the 1932 
edition. The ag ong Map| feperees 
in the 1933 edition has been omitted. Not 
a must purchase, if one has the 1933 edition. 


LuTHER, FRANK. Americans and 
3-4 songs. Harper, c1942. 323p. 
75 


A collection of old favorites with a run- 
ning narrative to introduce each song. Music 
is given for most of the selections. 
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Martin, GeorcE W. Come and get 


it! A. S. Barnes, c1942. 189p. $2.00. 
This is a very timely book, Stentor y 
written. The author gives directions 


making fireplaces for city folks as well as 
directions for fire building in the country 
The menus and recipes are good and some 
unusual ones. 


Morosco, SELMA PALEY AND LOUNS- 
BURY, ATHEA. Stage technique made 
easy. M.S. Mill, c1942. 94p. $1.50. 


With the help of the caricature, “Oscar,” 
the authors —~ all be; inning actors and 
actresses just how to andle” themselves 
on the stage. The psychological approach 
is that technique easily acquired the 
le directions are accurately followed. 

he reviewer especially enjoyed the section 
entitled “Falling Downstairs If Stabbed c~ 
Shot” (illustrated in six diagrams of Oscar's 
agony!). 


Outver, Rosert T. The psychology 
of persuasive speech. Longmans, 
Green, 1942. 389p. $2.75. 


This book is of more value to the mob- 
psychologist and to the yy of speeches 
than to one who has to deliver the speech. 
It is fully illustrated with graphs and charts 
and contains much illustrative material 
from actual speeches. Some of the pr.. 
is quite small. 


RAIGUEL, WALTER AND MATTHEWS, 
H. ALEXANDER. The song of America. 
Oliver Ditson co., c1941. 95p. 


A historical pageant for mixed voices with 
orchestra or piano accompaniment which 
tells the story of our country. It is pre- 
sented in six episodes. It begins with a 
group of Indians and continues to the first 
settlers. The third episode is a fantasia on 
folk songs and dances which could be quite 
effective. The fourth episode is the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the fifth, the war be- 
tween the states, and the last, a challenge 
by a narrative and a chorus entitled “The 
Call of America.” This work is not too 
difficult for performance by an average 
high school group. It is appropriate and 
timely. 


ROBERTSON, HELEN; MacLeop, SARAH 
AND PRESTON, FRANCES. What do we 
eat now? J.B. Lippincott, 1942. 370p. 
$2.50. 

Recognizing that today’s problem 


on, a question of lowerin 
iving, but rather one o 


“is not 
our standard 
changing our 
ways of livin the writers make a con- 
vincing plea for a complete about-face to 
conserve and gear ourselves to a wartime 
mode of living. These three experts on 
home management, food and economy have 
given many practical and economical recipes 
for food, together with chapters on family 
finances and buying. This book should help 
the housewife balance her household budge 


Children’s Literature 


ALLEN, ADAM. Dynamo farm. J. B. 
Lippincott, c1942. 283p. $2.00. 


Farming is more than a way of making a 
living; it is a way of life. Dynamo Farm 
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is a wholesome portrayal of the truth of 
this statement. It is also an understanding 
presentation of many of the fine features 
of 4-H Club work. 


BakeEtess, K. L. The birth of a 
nation’s song. Fred A. Stokes c1942. 
63p. $1.50. 

This book is very timely and tells very 
effectively and vividly the story of our 
national anthem, It should eopsel to boys 
and girls in junior high school for the plot 
deals with a boy and girl of old Baltimore 
who shared in the creation of the song. 


Milly and her 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. unp. 


BARKSDALE, LENA. 
dogs. 
$1.00. 


This is a story about a real little girl 
named Milly and her pleasant adventures 
on the farm. She had lots of things to 
see and do but taking a walk with eight 
dogs seemed to be the thing she liked best. 
A very nice story for grades 1-2. 


BEcKER, CHARLOTTE. Happy birth- 
day Judy! Charles Scribner’s, c1942. 
unp. 75c. 

A little story for little children. Just 
enough story for the pre-school child. De- 
lightful pictures by e author. 

CoFFMAN, RAMON PEYTON AND 


GOODMAN, NATHAN G. Famous ex- 
plorers for boys and girls. A. S. 
Barnes, c1942. 166p. $2.00. 

Marco Polo, Henry Hudson, Lewis and 
Clark, Robert E. Peary, Amelia Earhart and 
Wiley Post are amone the explorers whose 
stories are told in this book. The book is 
well made, good meres Paper and type. 
Very good for junior high school group. 


Coun, Norma, Brother and sister. 
Oxford univ. press, c1942. unp. $1.00. 

A very slight story of a brother and sister 
who have a cat and a dog. The children 
decide to take the cat and the dog for a 
swim. The cat is rescued by Father and 
Mother. For pre-school children. 


Davis, Lavinia R. Americans every 
one. Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 123p. 
$1.50. 

Stories about children from foreign coun- 
tries who live in the United States. There 
is a little of the home country in each story. 
They will make for better understanding 


between children from different lands. For 
children from 8-12 


GAMoRAN, MAMIE G. Days and 
ways; the story of Jewish holidays and 
customs. Union of Amer. Hebrew 
congregations, 1941. 205p. $1.25. 

book of peculiar interest to Jewish 
children, and one that parents and teachers 
will welcome for its clear presentation of 


the many religious ceremonies and customs 
of the Jewish family. 


Gnos, Ouca. Freddy bear. Har- 
binger house, c1941. 44p. $1.00. 


Freddy was the typical bad child of the 
community. He proves to be the traditional 
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hero and saves the day, too. The illustra- 
tions are amusing but the animals are too 
dressed up to be as Satisfying as they would 
be if they had not been put into human 
clothes. The story will be liked, no doubt 
by children in 2-3 grades. 


HENRY, MARGUERITE. Alaska, Cana- 
da, Panama, West Indies. Albert 
Whitman, cl1941. 4 vols. 50c each. 
(Pictured geography). 


Each one of the following four books of 
The Pictured Geography Series is packed 
with interesting authentic information, fas- 
cinatingly presented. The many full pages, 
brightly colored illustrations in each book, 
supplement the text in its aim to stir the 
child’s imagination and arouse his interest 
in our near neighbors. 


Howprince, Betty. Island boy. Holi- 
day house, c1942. 110p. $2.00. 


A sparing story of a little negro bov 
and his monkey in the Bahamas. Like all 
Holiday House books this will be a valuable 
addition to any library for children, public, 
school or private. It is well designed and 
will give us a sympathetic picture of a 
life quite different from that which is fa- 
miliar to us. For grades 4-7. 


Levy, Harry. The burro that learned 
“1 dance. Alfred A, Knopf, 1942. unp. 
1.25. 


Now that South America is so much in 
the news this story of a town in Peru will 
be unusually welcome. It is a story of the 
gay times the natives have when they go 
to the market towns. Eusabio was a peasant 
and his burro was his delight. Every Sun- 
day they went to the mg! and there every- 
one was happy but the burro. Finally the 
music and joy reached even the burro and 
she also kept time to the music in a gay 
little dance of her own. For~third and 
fourth grades. 


MEssMAN, JOHN. Willie Whistle. 
Harbinger house, c1942. unp. $1.00. 


Willie Whistle really had another name 
but he whistled so much people forgot his 
last name and just called him Willie Whistle. 
His tunes were so gay folks wondered where 
he found them. e explained that music 
was all around you if you just listened. 
The music that he whistled is included. 
Good for grades 2-4 


Morris, DuptEy. The truck that 
oes) G. P. Putnam’s, cl1942.  unp. 
1.50. 


This book got honorable mention in the 
Herald Tribune Books Spring Book Festival. 
Timothy imagined the amazing trucks that 
are illustrated in this book. He thought 
it was better than counting sheep. Pre- 
school and grades 1-2. 


Rosinson, W. W. At the seashore. 
Macmillan, 1942. unp. $2.00. 


Ann and Bill spent a day at the seashore 
and the Robinsons tell you about it in 
picture and_ story. ere are color a’ 
action and humor in Irene Robinson’s il- 
lustrations which complement the story 
which W. W. Robinson tells of the_two 
children playing on the seashore. They 
feed a pelican who comes up to them for 
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food; they watch some sea lions; they col- 
lect shells; gather driftwood and cook a 
picnic supper on the beach. 


ScHRACK, Fiora. The dream mill. 
Walton & Wright, c1942. 109p. $1.00. 


Thirty-nine poems for children about 
such childhood experiences as “Skip 
Rope,” “Trampling Daisies,” “Playing Wash- 
ington,” “ar. Bear,” and “Just Fooling.” 
Children will like the friends they meet 
in these > birds and the cows 
and the frogs and the squirrels and the 
little boy who was “towardsing” home. 


Storm, Grace E. Nip and Tuck. 
Lyons and Carnahan, 1941. 46p. 24c. 
(Guidance in reading series). 


S peter where a couple of dogs. Color- 
ful illustrations and plenty of repetition. 


WALMSLEY, RuTH GarRETSON. Little 
songs of the big city. David McKay, 
1941. unp. $1.00. 


__ The author uses an idea which has worked 
in many children’s stories. This concerns 
a | and Tuck who get acquainted with the 
policeman, barber, janitor, etc. The songs 
in the most part are “catchy” and the chil- 
dren enjoy them. The songs fit in very well 
= units in the lower grades on occupa- 
ions. 


WARNER GERTRUDE CHANDLER. 
boxcar children. Scott, 
c1942. 156p. 96c. 


Four children find an abandoned boxcar 
and make it their home because they are 
afraid of their grandfather whom they have 
never seen. They meet their grandfather 
without knowing who he is and find that 
he is kind and loving. Easy to read and 
with enough 7 to keep the children 
reading. For third grade and good for slow 
readers in grades four and five. 


WriGcutT, Lua. Little lost dog. D.C. 
Heath, cl1942. 46p. 24c. (Reading for 
interest). 

A colorful pre-primer using 70 words and 


having much repetition. Paul Witty of 
Northwestern was consultant on the series 


The 
Foresman, 


Education and Psychology 


ABEL, THEODORA M. AND KINDER, 
ELAINE F. The subnormal adolescent 
aps Columbia univ. press, 1942. 215p. 

2.50. 


An excellent study of the girls between 
the ages of thirteen and nineteen whose 
subnormality complicates the usual prob- 
lems of adolescence and her acceptance by 
society. The authors, who have had wide 
and distinguished service as psychologists, 
sue the sociological approach, being con- 
cerned not only with techniques but with 
the human and social significance of the 
material. Highly recommended to anyone 
doing guidance work with girls. 


ATKINSON, CARROLL. Radio in state 
and territorial educational depart- 
he Meador pub. co., 1942. 136p. 

1.50. 
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This is a survey of the activities of fifty- 
seven of the state and territorial educa- 
tional departments in (1) Broadcasting as 
an Instructional Tool and (2) Broadcasting 
as a Public Relations Tool. There are rela- 
tively few comments and reactions from 
the author. 


Carnegie foundation for the ad- 
vancement of teaching. An experi- 
ment in responsible learning. Car- 
negie foundation, 1940. 6lp. Gratis. 
(Bulletin No. 31). 


Strictly, and from a scientific point of 
view, the title is somewhat misleading. It 
is important as an evidence of current writ- 
ing in a serious vein. The first ten pages 
contain declarative sentences which measure 
~ § to the best that is known about principles 
of education. Serious students of education 
will preserve a memorandum on this and 
other publications of this foundation, par- 
ticularly those serious students who are 
now, or who may become, interested in the 
history of ideas. 


Carr, Wirtiam G._ Educational 
leadership in this emergency. Stan- 
ford univ. press, cl1942. 32p. $1.00 
(Cubberley lecture). 


The life and work of an American edu- 
cator is commemorated in this little volume. 
Oddly enough, this man made money with- 
out becoming an administrator. Noteworthy 
is the fact that a well-known member of the 
Educational Policies Commission was se- 
lected to deliver the lecture which forms 
the substance of this book. He is secretary 
of the Commission named and Associate 
Secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The concluding section of his lecture 
is printed with the caption, ‘the everlasting 
emergency.’ A thoughtful reader will ponder 
the phrase carefully. This lecture is to be 
recommended to discriminating readers. 


CaSwWELL, Hotuis L. Education in 
the elementary school. American 
book co., c1942. 32lp. $2.50. 


The book is designed to give a “general 
orientation to the program of the ele- 
mentary school.” In broad outline, the 
author charts a course for the future de- 
velopment of elementary education. He 
maintains that, fundamentally, the school 
has a social function and therefore the basis 
for education is to be found in the culture 
of which it is a part. Bmough discussion of 
curricular and administrative aspects is in- 
cluded in order to round out the treatment 
of the elementary school. 


Drxon, C. MADELEINE. Keep them 
human. John Day, c1942. 156p. $1.50. 
A very readable and helpful book for first- 
uarter students in elementary education. 
uch healthy council is needed by teachers 
and parents at all times, but at no time 
have they had as many problems as the 
present emergency is bringing to the home 
and school. 


Doane. Donatp C. The needs of 
youth. Teachers college, Columbia, 
1942. 150p. $2.10. (Contributions to 
education No. 848). 


The writer has succeeded in bringing to- 
gether a large number of summarizations of 
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a pe about the expression, “The Needs 
of Youth.” Before anyone attempts to speak 
or write about the needs of youth, that one 
should read carefully and discriminatively 
Doane’s contribution. Particularly is this 
suggestion worthy of attention from those 
who have learned the American language by 
a courses founded on the needs of 
youth. 


HOLLAND, KENNETH AND HILL, FRANK 
ERNEST. Youth in the CCC. American 
council on education, 1942. 263p. $2.25. 


The story of the first of the federally 
supported youth work programs—the CCC. 
This book should be of interest in spite of 
the fact that the agency no longer exists, 
for it pictures the growth of the work camp 
principle, the economic and social necessi- 
ties which brought about establishment of 
American work camps, the history of the 
Corps itself, and the patterns of authority 
that evolved. 


HuGHES, DONALD. The public schools 


and the future. Cambridge univ. 
press, 1942. 127p. $1.25. (Current 
problems). 


A defense of public schools, but also a 
constructive criticism. The defense includes 
such topics as discipline, authority, teach- 
ing methods, and the schools’ personnel. 
Recommends using the public schools to 
better advantage. 


JACKSON. Smwney L. America’s 
struggle for free schools, American 
council on public affairs, c1941. 276p. 
Cloth $3.50; pa. $3.00. 


A most interesting and highly documented 
treatment of certain aspects of the relation- 
ships between great crises in democracy 
and education. “To what extent was the 
common man to rise in the period of 
Jacksonian democracy?” is the particular 
crisis treated in this study as free schools 
were born and developed in New England 
and New York. The study should prove 
quite helpful to students of the history of 
education. 


Lima, AGNES DE. Democracy’s high 
school; the story of living and learning 
in the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. Teachers College, Columbia 
univ., 1941. 90p. 90c. 


The author has rather consistently demon- 
strated how one teacher has won recogni- 
tion by showing others how one may prac- 
tice what one preaches. The volume is 
not dogmatic in tone. Recommended to 
readers who are interested in high school 
boys and girls. 


National council of teachers of 
mathematics. Arithmetic in general 
education. Teachers college, Columbia 
univ., 1941. 335p. $1.25. (Sixteenth 
yearbook). 


The values of this yearbook include the 
worth of any printed material which will 
give an ~~ reader an opportunity 
to enhance understanding and use of the 
term “general education. Graduate stu- 
dents in education will want to familiarize 
themselves with the yearbooks and “re- 
ports” of educated groups of men and 
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women who express themselves in symbols 
that are the idealogical currency of scholars 
the world over. 


Orto, Henry J., AND OTHERS. Com- 
munity workshops for teachers in the 
Michigan community health project. 
Univ. of Michigan, c1942. 303p. $2.00. 
gy of Michigan educ. monographs 

o. 3). 


Under the joint sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the University of 
Chicago, four community workshops for 
teachers were conducted in the summer of 
1941. This is the report of how they were 
organized, what they did, and how much 
they were worth to the participating 
teachers. 


PETERS, CHARLES C. The curricu- 
lum of democratic education. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1942. 367p. $3.25. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill series in education). 


The book sets forth a program of edu- 
cation for living and then, in five chapters, 
it presents a series of brief descriptions 
of the democratic school in action. The 
book includes a series of analyses of va- 
rious aspects of living, such as SS. 
The volume is intended for undergraduate 
and graduate courses on the curriculum. 


Ross, EartE D. Democracy’s col- 
lege. Iowa state college press, 1942. 
267p. $3.00. 


The story of the land-grant colleges, of 
how they developed under native condi- 
tions and provided an essential element in 
the national educational system. The author 
maintains that with all its limitations the 
land-grant college is a distinct native prod- 
uct and the fullest expression of democ- 
racy in higher education. 


ScHILpER, Paut. Mind: perception 
and thought in their constructive as- 
pects. Columbia univ. press, 1942. 
432p. $5.00. 


The two parts of the book, Perception and 
Action, and Higher Mental Functions, are 
pointed definitely toward the fields of psy- 
chotherapy and psychopathology. The au- 
thor’s treatment of pares tion and thought, 
although fundamentally eudian, is defi- 
nitely guided by his own efforts and his 
own material. 


Waters, EuGene A. A study of the 
application of an educational theory 
to science instruction. Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia univ., 1942. 134 p. 
a (Contributions to education No. 

2 


Five elements of educational theory were 
selected and defined in terms of the pub- 
lished opinions of some educational authori- 
ties. Teaching and learning procedures in- 
herent in or implied by the five selected 
elements were used and descriptions of 
so-called emergent outcomes are_ given. 
Forty-five tenth grade science pupils were 
used in the experiment. The study will 
probably be of little value in helping the 
science teacher to improve his instruction. 


Health and Physical Education 


Davis, ADELLE. Vitality through 
planned nutrition. Macmillan, 1942. 
524 p. $2.00. 


This is an excellent book on nutrition for 
the layman or a text book for senior high 
school and junior college students. It 
gives the body needs and how these needs 
are met in a clear and interesting way. 
 —__— interested in nutrition would enjoy 
it. 


DEMING, DorotHy. Home nursing. 
Little, Brown, 1942. 63p. 44c,. (Home 
economics series). 


This booklet covers some of the subject 
matter of the Red Cross Home Nursing 
Course in a ge | book manner, written for 
an elementary level group. Chapters in- 
clude in general: home nursing of com- 
municable diseases, early recognition of 
symptoms of disease, accidents and first aid. 
Though a brief chapter is devoted to Health, 
emphasis seems to be on illness. The ill- 
ness situations selected apbece to be those 
that have a public appeal such as, the re- 
moval of an appendix just in time to save 
a life. This book would seem to be more 
valuable if the subject matter was on a 
more scientific basis rather than dramatic 
story situations. 


N. Y. (City) Board of education. 
Epileptic children. N. Y. Board of 
educ., 1941. 6l1p. 


Committee report on present practices 
in New York City schools dealing with 
epileptics. Suggests better medical super- 
vision, more —— records, less home 
teaching of mentally defective children and 
a saner program of vocational guidance 
and training. Very critical of present prac- 
tices of excluding epileptic children from 
regular classes and lack of parent, teacher, 
physician contact and understanding. 


New York, (City) Board of educa- 
tion. Open air classes and the care 
of below par children. Board of educ., 
1941. 83p. 


Suggests the abandonment of open air 
classes for below-par children in New York 
City. Recommends modified school pro- 
grams for them and continuous medical 
supervision for either the chronically or 
temporarily below-par. Stresses need for 
treating each case individually. 


N. Y., (City) Board of education. 
Orthopedically handicapped children. 
N. Y. Board of educ., 1941. 1411p. 


Report by_a sub-committee investigating 
New York City school program for ortho- 
pedically handicapped and finding it want- 
ing. Too haphazard selection of cases; toe 
little continuous medical supervision; too 
little individual attention; too much inac- 
tivity; too many scattered centers; too few 
physiotherapy facilities were revealed. Rec- 
ommendations are included. 


Nye, Dorotuy. Lady be fit! Harper, 
c1942. 91p. $1.75. 

With the dedication of “To the fitness and 
figures of American women” this slender 
volume is a very sensible set of exercises 
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for women to go by at all times. It should 
not be confined to war time. Written with 
a deft sense of humor, the woman who has 
been backsliding will see herself as she is 
and will be inspired to get physically fit 
for her numerous outside-the-home duties. 
Miss Nye knows both the American woman, 
and the physical training that she needs. 


STrack, HERBERT J. AND SIEBRECHT, 
Eimer B., eds. Education for safe 
os50" Prentice-Hall, 1942. 388p. 
3.50. 


A thorough analysis of 36 phases of a 
rogram of safety education by 21 specialists. 
he material is appropriate and sufficient 
for a separate course in safety, or for 
supplementary work along with the regular 
school subjects. It is well organized and 


well illustrated. 
Literature 
BorLAND, HAL. America is Amer- 
icans. Harper, cl1942. 126p. $1.75. 


A collection of Whitmanesque verse about 
“the America we are all fighting for.” Strong, 
sincere, with the idiom of American speec 
and rhythm well handled, Good material 
for verse-speaking choirs and radio pro- 
grams. 


BREWTON, JOHN E. AND BREWTON, 
Sara W., comps., Index to children’s 
poetry. H. W. Wilson, 1942. 965p. 
Sold on service basis. 


Arranged alphabetically by author, sub- 
ject and title, this 965 page dictionary index 
to 130 ms for children and youth is a 
practical and valuable reference book. Its 
use will not be limited to any one group 
of people or profession. Since the titles 
chosen to be indexed were selected by a 
committee of children’s librarians as be- 
ing the most widely read volumes, we can 
assume that the index represents the fa- 
vorite poems of young children. It opens 
up a wealth of material; 15000 poems by 
2500 authors and 1800 different subjects. 
Five years went into the making of the 
index by the authors—but we cannot esti- 
mate the return in value to those who have 
an appreciative interest in children’s litera- 
ture. 


CASTLEMAN, J. H. Missouri neigh- 
bors. Dorrance, c1942. 52p. $1.50. 


Forty-seven poems about Missouri and 
Missourians grouped as follows: Home and 
Neighbors; Tributes to Great Missourians 
and Foster Sons; Missouri Folks; Hills and 
Blossoms; Under the Trees and m Skies; 
Some Bits of Doubtful Humor; Morning 
Prayer and a Lullaby; and Miscellany. 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. Country 
poems. Macmillan, 1942. 103p. $2.00. 


mgty vee lovely lyrics of country life. 
Fresh and direct, these poems touch on 
the common experience, the glimpse every- 
one has had at some time of the beaut 
of earth, and the leaping up of the spirit 
to meet its happiness. A book for those 
who would in these times turn toward the 
simplicities of living and the rhythms of 
the earth. 
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Poems 
Expression co., 


DepPLitcH, EDITH MARTHA. 
of fun and fancy. 
c1942. 75p. $1.25. 


Fifty-eight verses written and arranged 
for choral speaking with an introduction 
to the how and why of choral speaking. 
Books of this kind are more likely to 
improve speech than they are to develop 
an appreciation for poetry. 


HERGET, JOHN F. Poems for today. 
+ — Jewell press, c1942. 210p. 


124 poems grouped as follows: Introduc- 
tory poems; War and Peace; Our Feathered 
Friends; Worship; Town and Gown; The 
Ups and Downs of Life; Foibles and Frail- 
ties; Childhood Days; and The Ingle-Nook. 
The up-to-dateness of this volume is re- 
flected in the titles of the poems: “Treachery, 
December 7, 1941,” “Unconquered Greece,” 
and “MacArthur of the Philippines.” 


Cres- 
Julian Messner, c1942. 


KEYES, FRANCES PARKINSON. 
cent carnival. 
807p. $3.00. 


A wonderful portrayal of the social life 
and customs of the people of New Orleans 
who have made Mardi Gras, is this novel 
of three generations. Mrs. Keys makes 
one love, hate and despise her characters 
in this exciting story. 


LANCASTER, CHARLES MAXWELL, 
Saints and sinners in old romance. 
—- univ. press, 1942. 438p. 

.00. 


This book is as delightful as it is use- 
ful. One only wishes that it were ten 
times as long and that it covered, with it- 
faithful reproduction and real art, a long 
list of works that are needed in a course 
on world literature. 


LANSING, Marron. Liberators and 
heroes of Mexico and Central America. 
L. C. Page, c1941. 299p. $3.00. 


A collection of stories about the liberators 
and patriots of Mexico and Central America 
who have left their mark on Latin American 
history. It is very interesting reading and 
makes a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on these countries which are of ever- 
increasing importance to all Americans. 


LIMBACH, RUSSELL T. American 
e100. Random house, c1942. 38p. 
1.00. 


A small, beautifully illustrated book suit- 
able for a gift. Not very valuable for a 
serious student. 


Mason, Miriam E. Mark Twain. 
Bobbs-Merrill, c1942. 164p. $1.50. 

An absorbing story written in a fascinat- 
ing style. Any boy that has enjoyed the 
adventures of Tom Sawyer an Huckle- 
berry Finn will have a double reason for 
deriving pleasure from this story. 


MOLENDYK, CLARA A. AND EDWARDS, 
BENJAMIN C., ed. Thus be it ever. 
Harper, c1942. 508p. $2.00. 


An anthology relating to our “heritage of 
freedom.” Patriotic groups as well as in- 
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dividuals will find the work informational 
and inspiring. The book expresses vividly 
the spirit of aes men. The selections range 
from the prog A. of ow. to the four 
freedoms of D. Roosevelt. The 
book merits a pone recommendation. 


PEARSON, HESKETH. G. B. S. Harper, 
c1942. 390p. $3.75. 


A biography of George Bernard Shaw 
which emphasizes the rsonality of the 
man, a Boswellian treatment rather than 
a critical one. Done with the assistance 
of Shaw himself, it is rich in material 
and witty in style. It bids fair to become 
a classic not only in Shavian works but 
in the whole field” of English biography. 


Ricu, Louise DicKInson. We took 
to the woods. J. B. Lippincott, 1942. 
322p. $2.75. 


A delightfully told story of folks wh- 
have done what most of us just day dream 
about; they just stayed in a Maine woods 
place that we see only too briefly and too 
seldom in summer vacations. How they 
live, what they do, all the interesting per- 
sonal story, intimately told. 


RosBerts, WILLIAM F. Dixie darkies. 
Bruce Humphries, c1942. 150p. $2.00. 


The author has attempted two things in 
this book; first, to share the fun and humor 
he found among the negroes and mules on 
the plantations, and second, to make “a 
handbook of dependable information and 
correct understanding as to the outstanding 
phases and characteristics of negro life in 

e South.” Mr. Roberts has succeeded in 
bringing together some humorous tales but 
he has failed to bring about through this 
book a better understanding of the phases 
SS of negro life in the 

ou 


SAMPSON, GEORGE. The _ concise 
Cambridge history of English litera- 
ture. Macmillan, 1942. 1094p. $3.40. 

A compact one volume et the well known 
Cambridge History of English Literature. 
The larger edition is well digested and has 
been brought up to date with a chapter on 
a established writers of the present cen- 
ury. 


SEMPLE, ANNE, Prairie-born. Kalei- 
dograph press, c1942. 77p. $1.50. 

Forty-five poems grouped as follows: Up- 
on the Prairies; Flowers Bloom; The Wind 
Sings; and Distance Speaks of Many Things. 


Anne Semple, prairie-born, loves the _prai- 
ries, prairie people, and prairie ways. While 
the humor of the dialect poem, “Settin’ 


Ed (Born Too Soon for the WPA),” will 
amuse many, others will find poetic power 
in “The Caddo Hills.” 


Religion 


Curtiss, JOHN. An_ appraisal of 
the protocols of Zion. Columbia univ. 
press, 1942. 117p. $1.00. 

A study of the “Protocols” which, it is 
claimed, have nu to stimulate and 
ana anti-Semitic movements. Thirteen 

rominent sponsoring historians, after read- 

g and checking the manuscript, accept and 
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endorse the findings as eg op de- 
structive of the historic city of the Proto- 
cols and as establishing beyond doubt the 
pow that they are rank and pernicious forg- 
eries. 


KELLER, ADOLPH. Christian Europe 
today. Harper, cl1942. 310p. $3.00. 


“Is Christianity possible in the present 
world disorder?” is a pertinent question 
which this book raises. The distinguished 
scholar and traveler, Professor Keller of 
the Universities of Geneva and Zurich, 
answers in the affirmative, because “the 
cross precedes a resurrection,” and because, 
as in vivid style, he clearly points out, the 
spiritual forces of Europe are alive— ‘under 
ground, in the catacombs, in exile, in fer- 
mentation,” waiting to rebuild Christianity. 


W. STANLEY. On this 
Friendship press, c1942. 


RYCROFT, 
foundation. 
210p. $1.00 


Based on twenty years of teaching ex- 
perience in the Anglo Peruvian College, 
Lima, Peru, together with recent visits 
to and through the twenty republics of 
Latin North America and Latin South 
America, this book points out with con- 
vinecing clarity the supreme importance of 
spiritual values and relationships in the 
development and unification of the Amer- 
icas. 


Science 
DUNLAP, ORRIN E., JR., The future 
Harper, 1942. 194p. 


of television. 
$2.50. 


An excellent book designed to acquaint 
the average person with the field. It con- 
tains valuable + Ha BN regarding the 
outlook for future sound broadcasting. The 
index contains an outline of the history of 
television. It will serve as a ide to this 
new fascinating field and it will prove es- 
pecially helpful to those seeking careers 
in sound broadcasting. 


Koxkomoor, FRANKLIN WESLEY. 
Mathematics in human affairs. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1942. 754p. $5.00. (Pren- 
tice-Hall mathematics series.) 


This is an excellent book. It is well 
written in a popular style with careful at- 
tention paid to yo gt and significance of 
information. good balance is maintained 
between an abundance of mathematical in- 
formation of general interest and a detailed 
development of fundamental mathematical 
techniques. 


Moore, Justin H. anp Mira, JULIO 
A. The gist of mathematics. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1942. 726p. $5.00; text ed. 
$4.00. 

This book has a great deal of valuable 
information in_it, and should prove to be 
very useful. There are a few inaccuracies 
of statements, such as the definition and 
development of “exponents” and the foot- 


note on page 42. It is a good reference for 
early work in mathematics. 


RusH, WILLIAM MARSHALL. 
animals of the Rockies. 
296p. $3.00. 


Wild 
Harper, 1942. 
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A reliable and entertaining book on wild 
animal life in the Northwest. Mr. Rush, as 
an authority, corrects many popular mis- 
conceptions, and in doing so, helps to solve 
the problem of conserving our national 
resources. But this is only a minor part 
of the story, which is one that would de- 
~ 9 a big game hunter. It is packed full 
of amusing incidents as well as facts con- 
cerning bears, deer, moose, elk, antelope, 
buffalo, mountain sheep and mountain goats. 
The book will appeal to every age and 
every taste. 


Wricnt, ANNA ALLEN AND WRIGHT, 
ALBERT Hazen. Handbook of frogs 
and toads. Comstock pub. co., 1942. 
286p. $3.00. 


An introductory book of especial value 
to boy and girl scouts, high school and 
college youngsters interested in natural 
history. Contains keys for identification, 
numerous halftones, and anecdotal field 
notes. A first class handbook. 


Social Studies 


ALEXANDER, FRANZ. Our age of un- 
reason. J. B. Lippincott, c1942. 371p. 
$3.00. 


The author thinks in terms of a national 
mind. This idea is not new nor has it gone 
unchallenged. He takes a cue from the 
historian Turner and suggests that the 
presence of an American frontier produced 
an attitude of courage and that the passin 
of the frontier has produced an attitude o 
defeatism. He also psychoanalyzes the 
minds of the Axis nations. The work is a 
contribution to the literature on psycho- 
analysis, although any attempt to determine 
cause as the author has done in this case 
is quite hazardous. 


BARDWELL, RICHARD W., ed. Man’s 
use of plants and animals. Our in- 
land seas. The story of trade. Trade 
and commerce. America’s oil. On 
the airways. On the Oregon Trail. 
Southern colonial days. Money and 
banks. Planning cities. Wise con- 
sumer. The newspaper in American 
life. Looking ahead. Row, Peterson, 
c1942. 13 vols. 28c¢ and 32c each. 
(Basic social education series). 

Paper-bound readers covering a wide 
range of social science themes. Lavishly 
illustrated. Suitable for social science units 
in upper grades and high school. 


BENNETT, HuGH HAMMOND AND 
Pryor, Wiruu1am C. This land we 
defend. Longmans, Green, 1942. 107p. 
$1.50. 


Our personal food, the clothing we wear, 
the kind of houses we live in, all these were 
determined by the kind of soil and the use 
we made of that land. The chief of the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service shows how 
this must be true, and how much more we 
may get from our soil than we are getting. 


Brown, J. STanitey. The facts of 
life in business. J. B. Lippincott, 
c1942. 196p. $1.50. 
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A very readable book, and should be in 
every teacher’s library. Deals with philoso- 
phy more than business facts as one usually 
conceives them. Very elementary in make- 
up. 


Bryson, LYMAN AND SMITH, KERRY. 
Working for democracy. Macmillan, 


1941. 425p. $1.32. (Democracy se- 
ries). 


Simple reading material on the important 
subject of Democracy. It is excellent sup- 
plementary material for elementary school 
students, 


Crowe, S. E. The Berlin West 
African conference, 1884-1885. Long- 
mans, Green, 1942. 249p. $6.00. 


The author believes that the value of 
the Berlin West African Conference of 
1884-85 as a precedent of international law 
has been considerably exaggerated and 
that its significance as a great diplomatic 
drama has been unfortunately overlooked. 
He emphasizes the discovery by England 
and Germany that their foreign policies 
did not conflict and thus explains the sub- 
sequent re-approachment between the two 
countries prior to 1914. The work consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on the basis of foreign policies of 
nations. 


Davin, Paut T. Barriers to youth 
employment. American council on 
education, 1942. 110p. $1.75. 


This book examines some more of the 
significant obstacles to youth employment. 
It is a_ portion of a more comprehensive 
study of the problems of youth employment 
and unemployment made by the American 
Youth Commission in 1940. All oups in- 
terested in the subject will find the volume 
indispensable. he section which deals 
with war mobilization is particularly ap- 
propriate at this time. 


GRIFFITH, ERNEST S. The modern 
government in action. Columbia 
univ. press, 1942. 91p. $1.00. 


Mr. Griffith is concerned with the changes 
in our government that the world’s great 
events are likely to produce. He believes 
that change in any phase of our culture 
will materially react upon all of the other 
elements of our civilization. He is a con- 
vincing writer. 


GRIFFITHS, LOUISE BENCKENSTEIN. 
Brothertown. Friendship press, c1941. 
127p. $1.00. 


This volume interprets democracy as a 
way of life in such a way that it is within 
the comprehension of junior high school 
pupils. he approach is one of relating the 
specific experiences of individuals who have 
sought to make Christianity a reality. There 
is a documentation of the idea that man 
is at his best when he devotes his life to 
the service of others. This lesson is not 
presented as such, nowever, rather it is 
to be found in the account of the experi- 
ences of those who lived such a principle. 


HERRING, HUBERT. Mexico, the 
making of a nation. Foreign policy 
assn., 1942. 96p. 25c. (Headline 


books No. 36). 
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Misunderstanding of Mexico by citizens 
of the United States is common and is 
detrimental in the present war situation; is 
even more detrimental to the worid peace 
we are fighting for. This simple, readable 
presentation is helpful. It should be in 
every school. 


KERN, JOHN D. AND Griccs, IRWIN, 
eds. This oe Macmillan, 1942. 
824p. $2.50 


The American scene is presented through 
some sixty essays, papers, research studies, 
biographies and stories. The selection is 
intended for college students. Classifications 
are: National Issues, Science; Radio and 
Press; Education and College Life; Language 
Situation and Art; People and Places; Biog- 
raphy and Autobiography: Book Reviews 
and Criticisms; Research Papers, and Short 
Stories. Much of the material is almost 
pathological. 


Lamprey, L. Building a republic. 
Fred A. Stokes, 1942. 269p. $2.25. 


The writer reveals some interesting side- 
lights in the building of our American Re- 
public. Some historians would be unwilling 
to accept all of the author’s conclusions. 
The book could be used as outside reading 
in American history classes. 


LANSING, MarRIon. Against all odds. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 265p. $2.00. 


In the preface we are told that the ex- 
periences of the men who explored and 
developed South America were like those 
with which we are familiar on our Northern 
continent. These experiences are full of 
heroic adventures. From the men who took 
= a few pioneers were selected for this 
ook as they had made a definite contri- 
bution to the life of today. William Sharr 
has done striking drawings for these stirring 
true tales 


Lone. J. C. Mr. Pitt and America’s 
a Fred A. Stokes, 1940. 576p. 
3.50. 


This is the story of Pitt the man and Pitt 
the politician. Special stress is given to 
his defense of the democratic ideal. With 
a reexamination of the Pritish Empire in 
the present world crisis the biography of 
one of its founders should occupy a promi- 
nent place in history courses. 


McGmty, GARNIE W._ Louisiana 
redeemed en pub. co., c1941. 
264n. $2.7 


This is a ae and scholarly study of 
reconstruction of Louisiana. It is based on 
original sources and is carefully documented. 


MorrettT. M’tepce. Youth looks at 


avnee- Association press, 1942. 48p. 
c. 


This is a guide to the study of marriage 
and family life. It is intended for use by 
groups of young people in clubs or in 
classes. The topics considered are the 
kind that would be selected by — 
people. The approach is informal and 
sonal. The section, ‘Marriage is a choice” 
offers a point of view that every young 
person contemplating marriage should be 
acquainted with. There is an excellent 
bibliography. 


NEUMANN, SIGMUND. Permanent 
revolution. Harper, c1942. 388p. $3.00. 


A philosophic treatise of the origin, de- 
velopment, and continuation of the recent 
social, political, and economic upheavals in 
the dictator countries of Europe. The au- 
thor’s presentation is interesting but not 
easy to follow. Written for students a 
scholars. 


PATTERSON, SAMUEL WHITE. Horatio 
Gates, defender of American liberties. 
=" univ. press, 1941. 466p. 

4.25. 


This scholarly work is important contri- 
bution to the literature of the American 
Revolution. It is based on sources, many 
of which had heretofore been unused. Care- 
ful notes and a bibliography of manuscripts 
and unpublished works as well as secondary 
sources add greatly to its value. The volume 
is readable as well as scholarly. 


Reep, Ruts. The single woman. 
Macmillan, 1942. 227p. $2.00. 


Based on the theory that the single woman 
pas a vital and important role in con- 

emporary society, this book discusses the 
problems and values of the single state. 
Written by a trained sociologist and based 
on interviews with over three hundred 
single women over thirty years of age, the 
book is sane and helpful both to those 
within and without the human category 
discussed. 


Rosret, JOSEPH CuarKE. The road 
from Monticello. Duke univ. press, 
1941. 127p. $1.00. (Historical papers 
of the Trinity College Historical So- 
ciety). 

This is a scholarly study of the slavery 
problem in Virginia in the years 1831-32 
with emphasis on the Nat Turner rebellion. 


It is based on original sources and care- 
fully documented. 


SmitTH, WILLIAM CARTSON. Amer- 
icans in the making. D. Appleton- 
Century. c1939. 454p. $3.75. (Cen- 
tury social science series). 


This is a study of the reactions of the 
immigrant to the new conditions and strange 
environments which confront him. Especi- 
ally notable is the emphasis upon the social 
psychology of the immigrant process. 


VAN DE WATER, FREDERIC F. The re- 
luctant republic, Vermont 1724-1791. 
John Day, c1941. 344p. $3.00. 


A stirring account of the birth, childhood 
and emerging statehood of the Green Moun- 
tain state. It is a romantic, yet authentic 
treatment. 


ZWEIG, STEFAN. Brazil, land of the 
future. Viking. 1941. 282p. $3.00. 


After a visit of six months in Brazil, 
Zweig was convinced that “one of the 
greatest hopes for future civilization and 
eace ... rests on the existence of Brazi'.” 
ollowing an interesting introduction. he 
discusses, in his characteristically delight- 
ful manner, the history, economics and cul- 
ture of Brazil. His chapter on Rio de 
Janeiro is particularly fascinating. 
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Texts and Workbooks 


Amoss, Harry. Rhythmic arithme- 
tic in the primary school. Ryerson 
press, c1942. 200p. $1.25. 


This book will be of invaluable help to 
teachers of young children since it deals 
with number facts which children need in 
their every-day living. 


BowMAN, CHARLES E. AND PERCY, 
ATLEE L. Business and bookkeeping 


procedure. Student’s plan _ book. 
American book co., c1941. bk. 464p. 
workbk. 39p. bk. $1.60. wkbk. 20c. 


The book makes an attempt to interpret 
business in a simpler form than the older 
books in the field. It may be good for 
some areas where not so much emphasis 
on routine is required. 


BRUECKNER, LEO J.; GROSSNICKLE, 
F. E., anp Merton, E. L. Arithmetic 
we use. Grades 3 and 4. John C. 
Winston, c1942. 2 vols. 80c each. 


Through carefully planned activities this 
series teaches the pupil to understand the 
nature of the number system. 


GRAY, WILLIAM S. AND ARBUTHNOT, 


May Hitt. Streets and roads. Scott, 
Foresman, cl1941. 319p. 92c. (Basic 
readers: curriculum foundation se- 


ries). 


These readers are not only scientifically 
constructed as to word lists but they are 
also written about things in which children 
are interested and they are beautifully il- 
lustrated. The type and paper add to the 
+ ~ errr This volume is for the third 
grade. 


Kirk, JOHN AND OTHERS. Bookkeep- 
ing for personal and business use. 
John C. Winston, c1940. 301p. $1.00. 


The book attempts a complete course for 
schools which schedule one year in book- 
keeping. The organization is cast in the 
form: problems and discussion. Each unit 
is a problem in itself. A very good book- 
keeping text. 


LAMBERTON, ROBERT A. Funda- 
mentals of accounting. Longmans, 
Green, 1942. 467p. $3.50. 


This text has been written to fill a two 
fold need. Provides excellent background 
for business majors and gives information 
to those who just want a casual knowledge 
of accounting. A good book. 


LENNES, N. J. 
algebra. Rev. ed. 
562p. $1.56. 


This is a revised edition of the author's 
popular first course in algebra. The ma- 
terial is well organized, due emphasis is 
given to drill work and the presentation 
is simple. The algebraic principles are ac- 
companied by illustrative examples thor- 
oughly explained. Ample review material 
is provided at the end of each chapter and 
"= ed individual exercises should prove 
elpful. 


A first course in 
Macmillan, 1942. 
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MatTTHEws, Mary Lockwoop. The 
house and its care. Little, Brown 
and co., 1940. 37lp. $1.76. 


This book is written for a text book for 
senior high school or junior college. The 
unit plan is used in its organization which 
makes it more practical to use as a text. 
It is interestingly written and practical. 
The house and most all the problems in re- 
lation to its care are discussed. 


_MERRIMAN, LEE M. Between dead- 
lines. Benj. H. Sanborn, c1941. 347p. 
$1.52. 

This is a book with the main idea to help 
boys and girls understand and produce news- 
papers. It develops in a journalistic style 

rom the idea of what makes news through 
a gradual method of production to a final 
chapter on pr eee. The majority of 
the chapters end with an exercise, “Things 
to Do, Think About, and Discuss.” 


Netson, ALFRED L.; Fotiey, K. W., 
AND BorGMAN, W. M. Calculus. D. C. 
Heath, c1942. 356p. $2.75. 


This book should serve as a very useful 
text for a sophomore course in calculus. 
It is not too heavily loaded with content 
and has a wide selection of good problem 
material. 


STUDEBAKER, J. W.; FINDLEY, W. C.; 
Knicnt, F. B.. Gray, Wm. S. Num- 
ber stories, Book 2. Scott, Fores- 
man, c1942. 256p. 80c. (Curriculum 
foundation series). 


This book deals with the uses of number 
in terms of the child’s own daily experi- 
ences. The illustrations are child-appealing. 


Witty AND OTHERS. Reading for 
interest series. D. C. Heath, c1942. 
4 vols. 72c and 84c. 


There are ten titles in the Reading for 
Interest series of readers. The four which 
are here mentioned are in order of diffi- 
culty: A Home for Sandy, written and il- 
lustrated by Romney Gay, whose colorful 
illustrations are well known, is a primer: 
Rain and Shine by A. S. Wavle, illustrated 
by Ruth Steed is Primer II; Something Dif- 
ferent by E. K. Evans, illustrated by Pelagie 
Doane uses 333 words of which 155 are new 
in this volume; Luck and Pluck by Bar- 
bara Nolan, illustrated by Decie Merwin 
could be used in about the fourth and fifth 
grades. Where a different set of readers 
were the basic texts these would be ex- 
cellent for cultivating ease in reading. 


World War II 


ANGELL, NORMAN, Let the people 
know. Viking press, 1942. 245p. $2.50. 


The author expresses the belief that there 
are about as many isolationists as ever but 
for reasons of expediency and patriotism 
they refrain from asking questions that 
really should be answered. The writer 


states the strongest case possible for them 
and proceeds to answer their questions. 
How well he has succeeded in doing this 
will be purely a matter of individual opin- 
ion. 
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Brapb.tey, A. D. Mathematics of air 


and marine navigation. American 
book co., c1942. 103p. $1.00. 
This is a very timely book. It has an 


abundance of good information and is well 
— for instruction in the junior col- 
ege. 


Brown, WILu1AM B.; STEWART, 
MAXWELL S., AND MYER, WALTER E. 
America in a world at war. Silver 
Burdett, c1942. 328p. $1.80. 


The senior high school boy of today is 
torn between war, industry, and education. 
The authors make an attempt to explain 
the contemporary scene in terms that can 
be understood by a boy in his teens; the 
emphasis is placed on the part youth will 
play. It would be difficult to do a better 
job than the authors have done. 


GRIFFIN, RosertT A. AND SHAw, 
RONALD M., eds. School of the citizen 


soldier. D. Appleton-Century, c1942. 
558p. $2.40. 


This book provides in a concise, simple, 
and interesting manner an_ understanding 
of the American background—geographical, 
historical and constitutional—of World War 
I and makes clear for what the United 
States is fighting—in material things and 
in the things of the spirit. It also tells 
much about the organization, policy, meth- 
ods, and operations of our armed forces, 
military and naval, and, in comparison, 
describes the background, personnel, and 
methods of the Japanese and German 
Armies. Finally, it discusses propaganda 
explaining what it is, how it operates, and 
how it can be combated. This book should 
be a valuable aid in building civilian 
morale, 


GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER, ed. 
The family in a world at war. Harper, 
c1942. 298p. $2.50. 


This volume consists of twenty chapters 
on various aspects of the family in war- 
time, each prepared by a different author. 
In_spite of the handicap of several con- 
tributors chosen more for prominence than 
for competence, the book is a valuab'e 
collection of materials upon a topic of 
great individual and national importance. 


JORDANOFF, ASSEN. The man be- 
sou the flight. Harper, c1942. 276p. 


This text is intended to be used as a 
textbook in courses of instruction for air- 
plane mechanics. It includes introductory 
courses in mechanical drawing, electricity, 
hydraulics, mechanics, and physics.  In- 
structors accustomed to extending each of 
these courses throughout an entire year 
will be interested in the organization. “The 
frequent use of graphic representation is 
very effective. 


Katona. Georce. War without in- 
flation. Columbia univ. press, 1942. 
213p. $2.50. 


The problem of inflation is presented from 
the psychological point of view. The au- 
thor’s style is direct, clear and simvle. The 
terms used are non-technical. There is 
little if anything new in either ideas or 
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material. Inflation can be prevented “if” 
man can be educated, trained or prevented 
from doing inflationary acts. The book is 


well worth reading. 


LEHMAN MAXWELL AND YARMON, 
Morton. Opportunities in the armed 
forces. Viking press, 1942. 418p. $2.95. 


Comprehensive and detailed information 
on the opportunities available in the armed 
forces for the American fighting man. Tells 
what schools are open to him; what ad- 
vancement may be expected. An unusually 
up to date and timely book. 


SAYERS, MICHAEL AND KAHN. ALRERT 
E. Sabotage! Harper, c1942. 266p. 
$2.50. 


The title of the book might well be: 
“Sabotage 7 Saboteurs.” The value and 
tone of the book could be appraised when 
on reading it we find that e action of 
Harry Bridges is praised and that of Wil- 
liam Murray, Philip La Follette, Representa- 
tive Fish and Senator Nye is condemned. 
The book will not aid in bringing a united 
front against our enemies. 


STEINBECK, JOHN. Bombs away. 
Viking press, 1942. 185p. $2.50. 


Men going into aviation will find in this 
an account of what their training will be 
and what it is for. The rest of us, who 
are proud of them, will find justification 
for that pride, and deeper appreciation. 
Mr. Steinbeck was given every opportunity 
to study this program. His royalties and 

ublishing profits go to the Air Forces Aid 

ociety. 


TRUMBULL. Rosert. The raft. Henry 
Holt co., 1942.. 205 p. $2.50. 


A few months back Americans read with 
pride the short newspaper accounts of the 
three Navy fliers who had come through a 
trying ordeal in true navy fashion. Now 
we can read exactly how brave and re- 
sourceful Harold Dixon, Gene Aldrich and 
Tony Pastula were when they fought the 
sea for thirty-four days on a_rubber raft 
without food and equipment. It is the sort 
of book that makes a good antidote for our 
present Congressional squabblings. It is 
a tribute to the fine physical training, moral 
stamina, and mental alertness of our men 
in the service. 


VAN VALKENBURG, SAMUEL, ed. 
America at war. Prentice-Hall, 1942. 
296p. $2.50. 


An up-to-the-minute, authoritative, lively 
book for college classes and adult study 
groups interested in America’s relation to 
the war and to problems of peace. Six 
distinguished geographers discuss foods for 
defense, our Atlantic defenses, America and 
the peace, and related themes. Excellent 
text or reader for courses on the gecgraphy 
of world problems. 


Wuire. Marton. If we should fail. 
M. S. Mill, 1942. 189p. $1.50. 


Harrowing incidents of German occupa- 
tion of conquered territory are given Amer- 
ican settings: if we should fail. It is grim 
reading, likely to foster hate. 








“I found my pupils lacking” 


LEO J. ALILUNAS, social-studies teacher 
Dearborn, Mich., High School, writes: 


“I have just completed interpreting results of an administration of the Coopera- 
tive Social-Studies Abilities Test to pupils who have enrolled in my several Ameri- 
can history classes. 


“The results show that the majority of the pupils entering their third year of 
social-studies training here are inadequately equipped in such skills as getting 
facts, organizing facts, interpreting facts, and applying generalizations. I believe 
similar results would be found throughout high schools in the United States. 


“Your new book, SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, is a functional approach in the 
matter of helping social-studies pupils in junior high school, or in their earlier 
years of high school, to acquire and use basic skills for more effective thinking and 
acting. 


“SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is a valuable aid to teachers who are consciously 
striving to guide pupils in a modern social-studies program.” 











SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use the World Almanac 
. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
How to Use a Dictionary 14. How to Understand Percentages, Estimates, 
How to Use a Map and Figures 
. How to Read a Graph 15. How to Read Pictorial Maps and Graphs 
. How to Use an Atlas 16. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Make an Honest Report 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 

cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
. How to Use the Library Card Catalog 20. How to Write a Report 
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—__30-day approval—low quantity prices 


List price $1.50—Net prof. price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys, 5c each 








INOR PUBLISHING CO. 7 Fourth Ave. 


New York 


























BOOKS FOR WARTIME EDUCATION 


For Understanding —Participation— Instruction 


NEW WORLD HORIZONS 
Edited by Chester H. Lawrence 


\ knowledge of global geography is a “must” for intelligent thinking 
about world affairs today. This brilliant new text brings traditional 
geographic concepts up to date with striking emphasis on the changes 
wrought by the airplane in international relationships. In simple, under- 
standable maps, charts, photographs. and text, New World Horizons 
brings the realities of global geography into sharp focus. It is a book 
for tomorrow as well as today. 


AMERICA IN A WORLD AT WAR 
By Brown, Stewart, and Myer 


\ manual of democracy in action! Simply, clearly, movingly, this 
great book answers, the fundamental questions of what we have to 
defend, why we are fighting, how our resources are being mobilized, 


and where we are heading. It should be read by every American. 


SHOP MATHEMATICS AT WORK 
BLUEPRINT READING AT WORK 


By Rogers and Welton 


These new workbooks provide just the training our high school  stu- 
dents are clamoring for in two of the fundamental shop skills. Accu- 
rate, extremely simple, and clearly written, they are “naturals” for any 


hoy—or girl—hoping to find a place in industry. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 























Your Preinduction Program 


Can be effectively carried out only with Textbooks Based On 


MENT OUTLINES 


— 


entirely new, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 











RECENT BOOKS —% Sivdexu of Education 


. > Ny ' ‘ : ‘U7 > sATrhN , my AT - 
Bruce-Freeman: DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING 
The Ps chology of Ch ldhood ( d Youth 
a Democratic Society 
For more effective practice in the organization of the school and in the 
daily conduct of the classroom. this book offers these aids to busy super- 
intendents and teachers: (a) an authoritative picture, based on the best 
and latest scientific research, of the growing child at successive stages in 
his developmental history—(b) special emphasis on the individual as a 
member of the social group and a psychological adjustment to democratic 
living ; 


Bossing: PROGRESSIVE METHODS OF TEACHING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 1942 Edition 
The widespread use of the original edition of this textbook establishes its 
worth and confirms the opinion of educators of its scholarly excellence and 
value to the student of secondary education. The 1942 Edition brings the 


book abreast of latest developments $3.25 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 

















